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Sermons for the Month of September 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
THE CONTENTED HEART 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


Contentment is not the same as happiness. Job was not happy, 
but he was content. “The Lord hath given; the Lord hath taken 
away. Blest be the name of the Lord!” The sick, the mourning 
are not happy, and yet are often content. Hospitals and sani- 
tariums have many hearts beating contentedly within stricken ana 
tortured bodies. Happiness passes; content abides. Content is 
the smile on the face of patience; it is the temperance of desires. 
Discontent is fretfulness and rawness of heart and soreness of 
soul and the riot of desire. In content we say, “I have not every- 
thing | want, but I am determined not to be disappointed in what 
I have.” St. Ignatius of Loyola spent many years of his life 
building up what he named the Company of Jesus. To see that 
established was his life’s ambition and his heart’s desire. If his 
newly recruited religious army were to be destroyed, it would 
take fifteen minutes, he thought, to be reconciled to that disaster. 
After that he would be content, although, of course, he would not 
be happy over the fact and not satisfied at the condition of affairs. 

A modern instance may illustrate the absence of content. A father 
wished very much to make his little son happy on his birthday. 
He thought in his great kindness that it would be good to allow 
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the boy to choose his own gift. A fatal decision! The boy went 
with his father to a toy-store and was about to choose the first 
thing which met his eyes when unhappily something else was 
detected, possessing qualities the first object lacked. There was 
no more content in the boy’s heart and there could not be. Had 
the father been a millionaire, he could never buy a present to 
suit. The fairy lands of a toy-store with all its colors and shapes 
and sounds had dazzled the boy’s eyes, passed into his childish 
imagination and awakened a multitude of desires within him. He 
went away grasping one present, but discontentedly thinking of 
a thousand other possibilities. St. Ignatius would be content, though 
he lost what he loved better than life; the boy was discontented 
though he possessed the gift of his choice. The desires of a 
millionaire joined to the income of a day-laborer will never fail 
to produce the fretful heart of discontent. Lazarus had more 
content with his crumbs than Dives at his banquets, and Herod on 
the throne was troubled while his intended victims exiled them- 
selves into Egypt, sadly but contentedly. 

Would you like, worried dweller of this world, to have a con- 
tented heart? Have you not looked upon life with a child’s eyes, 
disappointed, dissatisfied, with one toy, a little wealth, a little 
fame, a little fashion, and with a thousand dreams of other brighter 
toys, dreams never to be realized but always vexing and tormenting 
your heart? Have you any of that unalterable content the saints 
had? Could you face with equanimity the undoing of your life’s 
work, the loss of all you hold most dear? Would fifteen minutes 
reconcile you or would even fifteen years reconcile you, to the taking 
away of even one little source of slight happiness? If you answer 
that you have not a contented heart, then I say, do not look for it 
in pride. Pride hides disappointment; it does not heal it. The 
world will suppose you are contented, your friends will think so, 
and you would fain persuade yourself that you are contented because 
you vehemently and persistently tell your heart that it is and must 
be satisfied. A coat of mail will not cure a weak heart, and con- 
tentment is no surface thing like the imperturbable, unyielding 
expression of pride. Neither does contentment, like pride, harden 
or make callous. Contentment goes deep below the surface and 
permeates and fills the heart and yet leaves it tender throughout. 

Look not for contentment in forgetfulness. Dissipation post- 
pones the inevitable. The swiftest ride must come to an end; 
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the most humorous and dazzling play has its last fall of the curtain, 
and the banquet hall must after all be deserted, and you shall have 
to tread it alone where “lights are fled and garlands dead.” No, 
you cannot pluck contentment out of the mad whirl of pleasure. 
The contented heart forgets much and should forget much, but when 
its sorrows are submerged, they go down to fathomless depths 
and rise not again. Dissipation disgorges in sadder condition 
whatever goes down into its turbulent waters and strews the shore 
with wreckage and debris. The truly contented heart can re- 
member and still be at rest. 

Seek not contentment where the pagans of old sought it, in 
stoicism or in fatalism. The stoics did not admit the evil; the 
fatalists made themselves callous to it. The stoics said, pain, 
poverty, disaster, death, should not disturb you, because they are 
not real evils. The fatalists said, “These things should not disturb 
you because they cannot be helped.” The former cried, “Don’t 
worry: what’s the sense?”; the latter cried, “Don’t worry: what’s 
the use?” Both systems contained elements of good and stoicism 
made nobler men, but both succeeded in making a contented heart 
in one way only, by the simple process of turning it into marble. 

Where, then, will you find the contented heart? Let St. Paul 
answer you: “Let the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts.” 
The meaning of the word which our English version renders “re- 
joice,” is in reality, “arbitrate or decide,’ and St. Paul advocates 
making the peace of Christ the arbitrator and judge in our hearts, 
the settler of all disputes. “He Himself is our peace.” 

Christianity accepts the estimate put on virtue by the stoics; 
it accepts the truth of the fatalists that evil must be, but Christianity 
introduces a Divine Person to both classes of pagans. God, a living 
and loving Being, permits the evil of the world and out of it draws 
good in time and will draw eternal good when time is no more. 
The Will of God, the Providence of God are the principles which 
give true, permanent content to the heart. “God’s will be done,” 
is the cry on Christian lips, and the echo of that cry in the heart 
is contentment. 

If true content means a heart-beat in unison with God’s will, then 
Christ, our Lord, had that true content in a preeminent degree. 
Contentment might be called peace which has found its way down 
into the heart and sheds its daylight there. A casual glance at the 
life of Christ will show that peace ever filled His Heart. The 
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Angel of the Annunciation bade Mary: fear not. His precursor, 
St. John the Baptist, was to precede the Orient from on high and 
bring all to true content. When Zachary’s prophecy of his son 
rose to its exultant height, it closed with that crowning duty of 
the precursor: “To direct our feet into the path of peace.” The 
angels at Bethlehem made peace in the heavens the burden of the 
song they sang over the stable where Christ was born, and down 
in the manger His Heart beat with peace and content. In every- 
thing, in the four sides of His crib, in the four walls of His first 
home, in the swaddling clothes, in the gloom, the sordidness, the 
dishonor, He saw the will of His Father. All this was the very 
sign and evidence, designed by Heaven to prove He was the 
Saviour. “This shall be a sign to you.” Christ lived the prayer 
of the “Our Father” before He taught it to His Apostles, and His 
Heart beat in harmony with His Father’s will from first to last. 
Here at Bethlchem if one had the ears of faith to hear its throbbing, 
in every throb there would be contentment and perfect accord with 
Divine Providence. No one had a better will than the new-born 
Christ; no one had a juster claim to the contentment that was 
promised that night to men of good will. When the angels sang 
in heaven, “Peace on earth to men of good will,” the Heart of the 
Babe of Bethlehem reechoed in the manger, “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven.” 

Contentment possessed the Heart of Christ when the Father’s 
business made Him leave Mary and Joseph in the Temple. Con- 
tentment swayed His Heart for the thirty years that, in obedience 
to God’s will, He was subject to them in Nazareth. In sadness, but 
in peaceful content, He went out to His public life, humbling 
Himself to John’s baptism because so it became Him to fulfil all 
justice, burying Himself in the desert under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. When He cried to the angry waves, “Peace; be still,” 
He gave a proof of His power to give greater content to the 
human heart, in the many occasions in which He said to the suf- 
fering, “Go in peace and be thou whole,” and proof too of His 
sway over the stormier waters of the sinful hearts which He recon- 
ciled to the will of the Father by pardoning their sins: “Go now 
and sin no more.” 

In peace and contentment He entered upon the closing scenes of 
His life. On Palm Sunday, “when He was now coming near 
the descent of Mount Olivet, the whole multitude of His disciples 
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began with joy to praise God with a loud voice, for all the mighty 
works they had seen, saying, Blest be the King who cometh in 
the name of the Lord; peace in heaven, glory on high.” But as 
His followers echoed the angels’ song of Christmas, He wept 
over the city of Jerusalem because it had not the contentment 
of being true to God’s will. “If thou also hadst known and that 
in this thy day, the things that are to thy peace; but now they are 
hidden from thy eyes.” It was to procure for us the things that 
are to our peace, that Christ was now going into Jerusalem. He 
had taught His disciples to make the prayer for peace their first 
wish on entering a house: ‘Peace be to this house,” and now, 
as He was leaving them, He made that peace His last wish: “My 
peace I leave you; my peace I give you.” 

With the same consecration of His Heart to God’s will and 
therefore with the same contented Heart Christ went to His 
agony and death. The bitterness of the chalice, the sting of 
the lash, the sharpness of the thorns, the keenness of nail and 
spear, the poignancy of separation, the torment of thirst, the 
maddening anguish of insult and mockery, the horror of Divine 
abandonment, all fell upon His Heart and:rent it, but robbed 
it not of content. “Father,” He could still say, “into Thy hands 
I commend My spirit.” To pursue the story farther is unneces- 
sary. “Peace be to you,’ was ever on the lips of Christ in His 
risen life, and from Him the wish passed to His disciples, who 
went forth, “preaching peace by Jesus Christ.” St. Paul took 
up the prayer and began, continued and ended his epistles with 
the prayer for peace, and so down the centuries the prayer that 
the peace of Christ be with us, that contentment be in our hearts, 
has been taken up and uttered with fervor and then passed on 
to a new generation. “Let the peace of Christ rejoice in your 
hearts,” is the prayer of time and the pleasure of eternity. 

The peace of Christ will bring true content of heart. It is deep 
and lasting, not founded on forgetfulness or dissipation, not seen 
in the self-blindness of fatalists or in the flinty hardness of the 
stoics. The peace of Christ is based upon a true principle, not 
on whims or false theories; it rests upon the firm, unchanging 
foundation of God’s will. Christ’s Heart will make contented 
hearts if they will live and act as He did. Pain, sorrow, poverty, 
disgrace and other misfortunes are not able to destroy the content 
of a heart which models itself on Christ. Neither can sin, the 
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only evil, an evil which attacks the very principle of content by 
opposing, not admitting, God’s will; neither can sin destroy content 
if we remember that Christ’s Heart lived and died to rid the 
world of sin and has “reconciled us in peace.” 

The peace of Christ does not mean passivity. Resignation to 
God’s will does not spell stagnation. Growth, improvement is the 
will and law of God. We see that law in every living cell, in 
every member of the body, every faculty of the mind, every 
ambition of the soul. God gave capacities and wanted them to 
be realized. “The Kingdom of God is as if a man should cast 
seed into the earth and the seed should spring and grow up—first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full grain in the ear. And when 
the fruit is brought forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle, 
because the harvest is come.” So body, mind and soul are to be 
fully developed in God’s way and produce a full harvest. Resig- 
nation does not mean acquiescence in stunted growth, but it 
means contentment after best efforts for improvement. It does 
not mean helpless wringing of hands and unmanly moans at handi- 
caps, but cheerful acceptance of the prize given for our best 
life race of Christ, and no one of us has handed to him the 
crown and throne which came to Christ on Calvary as the prize 
of His contest. The Heart of Christ is the example of true 
content and is the guarantee to us that even evil has no power 
to destroy our content or injure the principle upon which it is 
based. The human mind cannot imagine a greater evil than the 
murder of a God-man, and yet out of that greatest of all evils 
God’s will has drawn the greatest of all goods. The Heart of 
Christ crucified and content is the brimming source of the world’s 
contentment. 
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SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED EXPLAINED WITH TEXTS 
FROM THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“T BELIEVE IN THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS” 


Our Divine Saviour tells us in this Sunday’s Gospel (Mat. vi, 
24-33) that we should first seek the Kingdom of God and His 
justice, that is, spiritual things, whatever pertains to our salva- 
tion, and that God will provide for our temporal needs. We 
must seek spiritual things in preference to the temporal, not only 
for ourselves, but also for our neighbor, and especially for our 
fellow-members of the Catholic Church on earth. By charity people 
usually understand works of corporal mercy. But charity includes 
the spiritual works of mercy more especially than the corporal, 
for as the soul is incomparably more noble than the body, we must 
seek to promote the soul’s welfare more than that of the body. 
The Communion of Saints requires of us, therefore, that we should, 
above all, help our fellow-members of the Church Militant in 
saving their souls. 

1. Every one of us can do so, whatever be our age and con- 
dition, in three ways. The first way is by our prayers. St. James 
expressly commands us to do so: “Pray for one another, that 
you may be saved” (v, 16). St. Paul repeatedly mentions that 
he prays for his fellow-Christians, that they may do good, that they 
may keep from sin (Phil. i, g—Rom. i, 1o—Eph. i, 16—Col. iv, 12— 
1. Thess. i, 2). Also he recommends himself to their prayers: 
“I beseech you, brethren, through our Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
the charity of the Holy Ghost, that you help me in your prayers 
for me to God” (Rom. xv, 30). Although you cannot, like the 
Apostles, like missionaries and priests, directly labor for the salva- 
tion of souls, yet you can all pray for the conversion of sinners, for 
the perseverance of the just, and especially for those for whom 
we are in duty bound to pray: our parents, relatives, benefactors, 
our pastors, the Pope. Such prayers will be heard, as we know from 
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many examples, for instance, St. Augustine was converted through 
his mother’s prayers, the prayers of a poor lay-brother contributed 
more to the success of a great missionary than his preaching, as 
the missionary’s guardian angel told him. Often people say to the 
priest, to some pious soul: “Pray for me.” When you pray for 
others, God rewards you for your prayers and bestows more, espe- 
cially spiritual, favors on those you pray for. 

In the old French revolution, when so many priests were put to 
death, there was a devilishly wicked woman who used shamefully 
to insult the priests on their way to be guillotined, and to glory in 
their death. One day she was thus insulting a holy priest about 
to be executed. The priest turned to her, saying: “Madam, please 
be so kind as to pray for me.” ‘This request so struck her that 
she stopped insulting him, burst into tears and went home greatly 
moved. She could not rid herself of the thought of praying for 
the priest, and she, who had led an awful life and had not said a 
prayer for many years, was quite changed, began to pray, and was 
soon so thoroughly converted that, for the remainder of her life, 
she gave great edification. 

2. Another way for all to promote the spiritual welfare of their 
fellow-men is by giving them good example. Good example is 
the best of all sermons; it shows that it is possible to lead a good 
life if a person only wills to do so. It tells them: “Others can be 
good, why can I not be good also as well as they?” <A good and 
pure boy, a good and pure girl, will have greater influence over 
their companions than many eloquent sermons. Besides, all the 
members of the Church are benefited by the good performed by 
each good person. Suppose you are in a dark hall full of people; 
if one person lights a candle, it benefits every one else in the hall; 
the more there are that light a candle, the greater the benefit. In 
like manner, when you perform a good act, you edify all who see 
it or hear of it, and it serves as an incentive to do the same. More- 
over, what one member of a family earns, profits the whole family. 
In like manner, in the great family of the Church Militant all the 
members are helped and benefited by the good performed by each 
member, by every Mass, Communion, etc. 

3. Some persons are called by God to pray, work and do great 
penances to turn away God’s wrath from destroying the world on 
account of its wickedness. (This we can see from the pleading of 
Abraham with the Lord not to destroy Sodom, if 50, 40, 30, 20, 10 
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just men were found in it—Gen. xviii.) Cloistered nuns, other 
austere religious and even some of the laity are found in every age 
doing penance, undergoing terrible trials and sufferings, to draw 
down God’s mercy on poor sinners, and to turn away the fearful 
calamities God’s wrath would bring upon this wicked world. There 
are found even little boys and girls that say a prayer or perform 
some penance to atone for the sins of their companions—anger, 
cursing, bad language, etc. 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“T BELIEVE IN THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS” 


We read in this Sunday’s Gospel (Luke vii, 11-16) that Jesus 
Christ met a funeral procession. A young man had died and he 
was about to be buried. He was the only son of a poor widow. 
Jesus told her not to weep. He stopped the procession, touched 
the bier saying: “Young man, I say to thee: Arise.” And the 
young man became alive, sat up and began to speak. The Gospels 
relate two other cases in which Jesus raised dead people to life. 
Hence St. Augustine remarks that only three cases of corporal 
resurrection by Jesus are related, but that He raised and daily 
raises to life thousands of persons spiritually dead. How is this 
done? All who are in mortal sin are spiritually dead. Jesus re- 
stores them to spiritual life by forgiving their sins. The Gospels 
relate the spiritual resurrection of three persons by our divine 
Saviour forgiving their sins. 

1. The first was a paralytic. Jesus was preaching in a house 
crowded with people; and many others could not even get inside. 
Now four men carrying a paralytic on his bed wished to bring him 
to Jesus, but could not get inside the house; so they managed to 
get on the flat roof with him, and they made a large hole in the roof 
and let him down on his bed through the tiles into the room where 
Jesus was. Jesus, seeing their faith, said to the paralytic: “Be of 
good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee.” Jesus wished to cure 
his soul before restoring his body to health. The Scribes and 
Pharisees then said within themselves: “This man (Jesus) blas- 
phemeth. Who can forgive sins, but God alone?” Jesus, showing 
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that He knew their inmost thoughts, and therefore was really God, 
said to them: “Why think you evil in your hearts? Which is 
easier to say, thy sins are forgiven thee, or to say, arise and walk? 
But that you may know that the Son of Man hath power on earth 
to forgive sins, (He saith to the paralytic) I say to thee, Arise, 
take up thy bed and go into thy house.” It was if Jesus said: 
“You say that God alone can forgive sins, and you must also 
acknowledge that God only can cure a paralytic by telling him to 
arise and walk. Now I am going to prove that I am God and 
possess the divine power of forgiving sins, by exercising the other 
divine power of curing him instantly with a few words.” And He 
did it, for as soon as He told these few words to the paralytic, he 
“immediately rising up before them, took up the bed on which he 
lay, and went away to his own house, glorifying God” (Matt. ix, 
1-8; Luke v, 17-25). Thus did Jesus Christ prove His power as 
the Man-God to forgive sins. 

2. Jesus was one day invited to dine at the house of a pharisee. 
During dinner a woman who had by her bad life given great scandal 
in the city, came into the dining-room, full of sorrow for her sins 
and, determined to change her life, knelt at the feet of Jesus; then 
she began to wash His feet with her tears (remember that in the 
East people are accustomed to take off their shoes on entering a 
house), and wiped them with her hair, and kissed His feet, and 
anointed them with precious ointment. The pharisee was greatly 
scandalized, and said within himself: “This man, if He were a 
prophet, would surely know what kind of a woman it is that 
toucheth Him, and that she is a sinner.” But Jesus proved to him 
that He knew his thoughts; He took the part of the repentant 
woman, and showed she was worthy of forgiveness; then He dis- 
missed her, saying: “Thy sins are forgiven thee. Go in peace” 
(Luke vii, 36-50). That woman became a great saint, St. Mary 
Magdalen. 

3. When our divine Saviour was hanging on the Cross all cov- 
ered with bleeding wounds, dying by inches, insulted by His ene- 
mies, by His executioners and by one of the thieves crucified with 
Him, the other thief, a great sinner all his life, was moved by the 
patience of Jesus, by His charity in praying for and excusing those 
who insulted and reviled Him, rebuked his fellow-thief and ac- 
knowledged his sinfulness, said: “We suffer indeed justly, for we 
receive the punishment of our deeds; but this man hath done no 
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evil.” And he said to Jesus: “Lord, remember me, when Thou 
shalt come into Thy kingdom.” And Jesus said to him: “Amen I 
say to thee, this day thou shalt be with Me in paradise” (Luke xxiii, 
33-43). 

Our divine Saviour came on earth to call sinners to repentance ; 
He suffered and died to obtain their forgiveness. Being God, He 
had the power to forgive sins, and He established His Church on 
earth to continue the work of man’s redemption and salvation, and, 
as we shall learn next Sunday, gave her the power to raise to the 
spiritual life the spiritually dead, by forgiving their sins. 

Let us be careful to avoid endangering our spiritual life by com- 
mitting even only venial sins wilfully and habitually, for they make it 
easy to fall into mortal sin. Two boys were walking along a dan- 
gerous road. The one kept in the middle of the road, far away 
from the precipice. The other, to show his skill and fearlessness, 
walked on the very brink of the precipice. For some time he went 
along very well; but in an unguarded moment he stumbled, fell 
down the precipice and was killed. (The application is self-evident.) 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“T BELIEVE IN THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS” 


In this Sunday’s Gospel (Luke xiv, 1-11) we read that our 
divine Saviour cured a man sick of dropsy on the Sabbath, and 
proved His right to do so to those who questioned that right. In 
like manner the Church forgives the sins of men, and she can prove 
that she has the power and the right to do so. Strictly speaking, 
since sin offends God, He alone can forgive sins, and this He can do 
by His own power. Jesus Christ forgave sins, because He is God. 
But God can, if He so pleases, delegate that power to men, and 
then the men so delegated have the power to forgive sins. If 
you strike John and afterwards are sorry for it, and you wish 
to be forgiven, you cannot get his brother William to forgive 
you, but you must get John’s forgiveness, because you offended 
John and not William. But if John told William to forgive you 
in his stead, you can then go to William and ask him to forgive 
you for striking John, and William’s forgiveness will be as good 
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as if John himself forgave you, and why? Because John dele- 
gated his power, his right, to William, and William takes John’s 
place. In like manner, Jesus Christ delegated to His Church, to 
her bishops and priests, the power to forgive sins in His stead. 
On what occasion did He do so? 

As we read in the Gospel of St. John, it was the very first 
time Jesus came to His Apostles after His Resurrection: “Jesus 
came and stood in the midst, and said to them: Peace be to you. 
And when He had said this, He showed them His hands and 
His side. The disciples, therefore, were glad, when they saw 
the Lord. He said, therefore, to them again: Peace be to you. 
As the Father hath sent Me (to forgive sins), I also send you 
(with the same power). When He had said this, He breathed 
on them, and He said to them: Receive ye the Holy Ghost; 
whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven them; 
and whose sins you shall retain, they are retained” (John xx, 
19-23). What did our Divine Saviour mean by so mysteriously 
breathing on the apostles? To understand the meaning of this 
ceremony, we must go back to the creation of man, which Holy 
Scripture relates as follows: “God formed the body of Adam from 
the slime of the earth, and breathed into that form of clay the 
breath of life, and man arose, a living soul, the living image of 
God.” God’s breath here infuses into the clay form of the human 
body, what it had not previously, the soul, the living principle 
of man’s body. Now the Son of God comes down from heaven 
and breathes a second time, not upon inanimate clay, but upon 
living men. He gives them thereby a power that man never had 
before; and He tells them what that power is, the power of for- 
giving sins, saying: “Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” and for what? 
“Whose sins you forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose 
sins you shall retain, they are retained.” To receive and exercise, 
with the assistance and by the power of the Holy Ghost, the twofold 
Divine power of forgiving the sins of those who are deserving 
of forgiveness, and to refuse forgiveness to those who are unworthy 
of it. 

The words of our Divine Saviour constitute the priests of His 
Church the judges of the sins of men, and, therefore, require 
them to investigate the case of every one that comes to them to 
have his sins forgiven. Jesus’ Christ surely did not intend the 
priests to be arbitrary in this, to do as they like, but to act as 
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good and worthy judges. Hence the necessity of their knowing 
the sins a person has committed, whether he is sorry for them, 
resolved to avoid them in future, and to repair the harm he may 
have done his neighbor. ‘This implies the necessity of making 
his confession. 

Not long ago a boy only five years old was about to die. He 
said to his mother: “Please send for the priest, for I wish to 
go to confession before I die.” “You are too young to go to 
confession, for you surely have not committed any sin yet.” “Yes, 
[ have a great big sin on my conscience; I must confess it.” His 
mother by dint of questioning found out that some months pre- 
viously he had wilfully in anger pushed his younger brother into 
the pond, where he got drowned! His mother, of course, had the 
priest to come and hear his confession and prepare him for death. 

One evening a boy insisted and walked many miles in very bad 
weather, to go to confession, for, he said, “the priest who prepared 
me for my first Holy Communion, told us never to dare to 
go to bed in the state of mortal sin; I must, therefore, go now to 
confession.” After his return home he went to bed. The next 
morning his parents found oniy his corpse; he had died suddenly 
during the night. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“Tl BELIEVE IN THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS” 


This Sunday’s Gospel (Mat. xxii, 35-46) relates that the Phar- 
isees sent a lawyer to tempt our Lord, that is, to question Him in 
such a way, that He would either contradict Himself or say some- 
thing that would make Him lose His popularity. After answering 
the lawyer’s question by stating that the greatest commandment 
is that of the love of God, Jesus reminded them that the command- 
ment of the love of our neighbor, which they disregarded in their 
conduct towards Him, is equally obligatory. Then, as they con- 
sidered Him guilty of blasphemy for claiming to be, and calling 
Himself, the Son of God, He asked them a question and upon 
their answering it correctly, He asked them why David called 
Christ, the Messiah, “his Lord,” that is, “his God,” and yet how 
could Christ be also his son? Thus he reduced them to silence. 
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In like manner, non-Catholics deny that the Catholic Church 
has the Divine power to forgive sins. Last Sunday you learned 
that Jesus Christ conferred on His Church the same powers He 
had received from His Heavenly Father including the power of 
forgiving sins. The Church forgives sins in the Sacraments of 
baptism and penance. Baptism remits original sin and all actual 
sins previously committed. By baptism, then, which is a Sacrament 
of the Church, she remits the sins of those who, not yet her mem- 
bers, become so by baptism. 

The Church remits the sins her members commit after baptism 
in the Sacrament of penance. If she had not this power, she could 
do less for her own children than she can for those who are not. 
If she has not the power of forgiving sins, she cannot fulfil her 
mission of bringing her children to heaven, for all men are prone 
to sin, are sinners, and we may say, without exaggeration, that 
even the majority of the adult Catholics commit, some often, others 
seldom, mortal sin which excludes them from heaven. If the 
Church cannot forgive their sins, how can she furnish them the 
means of reaching heaven? 

But the teaching and practice of the infallible Church of Christ 
prove to us that she has the power of forgiving sins. ‘Confess 
your sins to one another,” says St. James (v. 16), that is, to 
those men, like yourselves, who have the power to forgive sins. 
As we see from the Acts of the Apostles (xix, 18), the first 
Christians went to confession. They were the enemies of new 
doctrines, and most religiously and jealously guarded the integrity 
of the faith. But no date of origin, no author of confession can 
be given since the days of the Apostles. History tells us that, from 
the days of the Apostles, confession has been constantly and uni- 
versally practiced in the Church. It has, then, no other author 
than our Divine Saviour. Moreover, confession must be Divine in 
its origin, otherwise it could not have such wonderful effects, 
for as experience proves, it is a powerful restraint on the passions, 
and is the most successful means of reforming sinners. The very 
thought that we have to confess a sin we are tempted to commit, 
v. g., a bad thought or act, stealing, anger, cursing, is enough to 
keep us from yielding to the temptation, to our passions. 

The Sacrament of penance daily converts many sinners. Through 
frequent confession, drunkards become sober men, the revengeful 
forgive their enemies, misers become generous, the unjust make 
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restitution, the impure overcome their passions and lead a chaste 
life. Such effects can be only the work of Divine Grace. “The 
conversion of a sinner from wickedness to virtue,” says St. John 
Chrysostom, “is a greater miracle than the raising of the dead 
to life.” It is, therefore, the work of Divine Grace. 


There was a lawyer who had not only lost his faith, but was 
doing all he could to cause others to lose it. One day the priest 
came to his house, rang the bell. The servant opened the door and 
let the priest in, and then went to tell the lawyer a priest wished to 
see him on business. He was about to tell his servant to put the 
priest out, but curiosity overcame his hatred. When the priest 
was admitted into his office, the priest handed the lawyer $1500 
as restitution through the confessional. This so startled the lawyer, 
impressed him so deeply, that he was scon entirely converted and 
went to confession, and later diéd as a good Catholic. 


How happy we are to have a means of obtaining the forgiveness 
of our sins in the Sacrament of penance! When the priest has 
absolved us after we have made our confession as well as we 
could, we feel sure that God Himself has forgiven us. Had we 
not this means, we could never be morally certain that God has 
forgiven us, however numerous and austere our penances. Let us 
thank God, and often use this easy means of obtaining forgiveness. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“I BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY” 


This Sunday’s Gospel (Mat. ix, 1-8) was explained to you 
a few Sundays ago, to show you that Jesus Christ claimed and 
exercised the Divine power of forgiving sins, and proved it by 
instantaneously curing a paralytic with a few words, so that every- 
body wondered and gave glory to God for giving such power to 
men. Since then you have learnt how our Divine Saviour gave 
the same power to His Church and how necessary and effective 
it is. Now we come to the next article of the Creed: “I believe 
in the resurrection of the body.” This means that at the end of 
the world, on the day of the general judgment, our bodies shall 
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again become alive by being re-united, each one to its own soul. 
Yes, the very body we have in this life, will then be united again 
to our soul. 

When God created man in the beginning of the world, He made 
his soul immortal, and provided him with the “tree of life,” the 
fruit of which was to keep his body from dying, so that after 
spending on earth a long, holy and happy life, he would be taken up 
to heaven in both body and soul. But “by sin death entered into 
the world” (Rom. v, 12). Death is a punishment of sin. “It is 
appointe| for men once to die” (Hebr. ix, 27). Even Jesus and 
Mary, who were sinless, submitted to this decree against mankind. 
(Enoch and Elias!) 

Death is the separation of the soul and body. The soul is the 
life of the body, and when it leaves the body, the body is lifeless, 
is dead. Death is certain; no or® can escape it. Everything in 
nature, animals, plants, etc., preach death to us. [vervone. babies, 
boys and girls of your age, young men and women, as weil as 
the old, are subject to the law of death. Every second there dies 
at least one human being, and over 80,000 persons die every day! 

No one knows when he shall die, for every one is liabie to die 
at any moment. We cannot be certain of another year, month, 
day, hour, or even of the next moment. A priest died making the 
sign of the Cross at the beginning of Mass; another celebrating 
his diamond jubilee, fell down dead, saying: “This is the happiest 
day of my liie.” How many die at their meals; how many boys 


and girls die at play, or immediately after! Our Lord ieils us 
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that death is like a thief, who comes when he is feast expected! 
There was a man who had made plenty of money, and said that 
he was now going to enjoy it and have fine times. But our Lord 
tells us that he did not live to enjoy it, for death carried him off 
that very night! When we see a funeral, or hear of some one’s 
death, let us represent to ourselves the deceased as saying to us: 
“To-day was my turn, to-morrow will be yours.” Therefore, as 
we know neither the day, nor the hour, let us lead a good life, 
and keep from sin, so as to be always prepared for a good death. 

We do not know where we shail die; in our bed at home, 
in the street, among strangers, on land or water, in church or 
in a sinful place! Nor do we know what kind of death will be 
ours; whether it will be a natural.or violent death; sudden, or after 
a longer or shorter sickness; whether we shall be conscious or un- 
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conscious; whether we shall have the rites of the Church, or have 
no chance to receive the last Sacraments, or have the priest to 
prepare us; whether our last act will be an act of contrition, of 
love of God, or whether death will not overtake us when we are 
committing a grievous sin! How many have this misfortune! 
We don’t know whether death will find us in the state of grace, 
or in the state of sin! 

We can die only once. Other evils, such as sickness, loss of 
goods, may be remedied; but there is no remedy for a bad death. 
He who dies in sin shall be condemned to the endless torments 
of hell! 

After death the body is laid out clothed in fine clothes, the 
hands holding a crucifix, a rosary, are joined together; it is put 
into a coffin; later on the coffin is closed, the corpse is brought to 
the church, where the last rites (it is well to describe them briefly) 
are performed, is then brought to the cemetery, amid the prayers 
of priest and people is lowered into the grave, and the grave is 
filled (or closed). The body begins to corrupt and in the course 
of time there remains of it only the skeleton, which gradually 
crumbles into dust, verifying these words of the Almighty: “Thou 
art dust, and into dust shait thou return” (Gen. iii, 19). That 
handful of dust remains there awaiting the resurrection. 

But what has become of the soul? It has been judged by Jesus 
Christ immediately after its separation from the body, and if it 
is in the state of grace, Jesus sends it to heaven either directly, 
or through purgatory; but if it is in the state of sin, hell with all 
its fearful torments is its doom! 

The queen of Spain had died far away from Madrid, and Duke 
Francis Borgia was ordered to bring her body thence with a 
brilliant funeral cortege to the capital. Arrived there, he had to 
verify before the whole court the corpse as being that of the 
late beautiful queen. But on opening the rich coffin, what an awful 
sight met his gaze: the queen’s body had not only lost its beauty 
but was a mass of corruption fearful to behold! Francis there 
and then resolved, at the sight of the end of all earthly beauty, 
riches and honors, to serve God most faithfully and no longer to 
seek or care for things earthly. He kept his word and became the 
great St. Francis Borgia. 
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THE COMMANDMENTS 
BY THE REV. P. HFHEL, S.J. 
Proper BeHaAvior AT Hoty Mass 


A certain saint while attending holy Mass had a remarkable 
vision. He beheld in the church a tree spreading its branches 
throughout the holy place. From the branches of the tree lovely 
flowers fell down upon those present, but in a peculiar manner. 
Some of the flowers dropped beside worshippers upon the ground; 
some fell upon the heads of others, but immediately faded; while 
other flowers rested upon the heads of worshippers and retained 
all their beauty and freshness. This tree was a symbol of the 
blessings that during the Saviour’s unbloody Sacrifice in holy Mass 
are abundantly poured out upon mankind, when the Divine gifts 
of Grace drop down like magnificent flowers. In the instance of 
indifferent persons they fall unavailing to the ground; lukewarm 
worshippers receive them, but let them wither without making use 
of them; while they stay with, and adorn, God-fearing souls. 

How should we behave ourselves at holy Mass to partake of its 
blessings ? 

I know not whether you have ever read in Holy Scripture about 
the marvelous stillness that reigned in Solomon’s magnificent 
Temple when the Sacrifice was offered. Not the slightest sound 
could be heard, although numerous priests of sacrifice and an 
immense multitude of people were present. 

If in this Temple then, at a sacrifice which was a mere shadow 
of our holy Sacrifice, such decorum was manifest, then I ask what 
holy awe and reverence should not reign at holy Mass, in which 
the Lamb of God, Jesus Christ Himself, is offered up? 

Yes, holy silence is the first essential that should prevail 
throughout the church during the holy Sacrifice. Not without 
meaning was there profound silence in the first little church in 
which the Lamb of God appeared, in the stable of Bethlehem. 
Mary and Joseph, the shepherds and the Magi, filled with a holy 
awe before the Majesty of God, sank upon their knees and 
adored the Lord God in the silence of their hearts. This example 
goo 
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has always been followed by devout Christians. When the early 
Christians assembled for the celebration of holy Mass, there was 
not even a whisper to disturb the holy silence, unless they raised 
their voices in devout prayer and song. 

And in these days the very same holy Sacrifice is offered up, 
heaven is opened, Christ sits upon the throne and the place is 
filled with invisible holy spirits. For this reason a holy silence 
should be observed by the faithful. After the gospel has been 
read and the first chief part of the holy Mass begins, the Offertory, 
the bell rings, to remind that now begins the solemn offering of 
the Most Holy Sacrifice. Then at the Sanctus, as the moment of 
consecration approaches, the bell rings again and calls for 
devotion. When then the supreme moment comes, in which 
Jesus Christ appears upon the Altar, again the bell rings to enjoin 
silence and reverence at this sublime action. In that moment 
we should behave as we would if we were standing before the 
Divine Majesty, in heaven, where as St. John said: “There was 
silence in heaven, as it were for half an hour” (Apoc. viii, 1). 

Anyone who realizes the sublimity of the holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass will surely conduct himself becomingly throughout the entire 
holy action. The presence of Jesus Christ who reposes on the 
Altar, only a few feet away from us, makes it sufficiently plain 
what our attitude should be. 

Hence the arrival of Jesus Christ in holy Mass should find us 
kneeling and in earnest and sincere devotion, folding our hands 
and lowering our eyes reverently. We know that our Lord prayed 
on bended knees: so did St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Stephen, and the 
first Christians remained on their knees throughout the entire 
Mass. 

Let this be a warning to you, dear brethren, to conduct your- 
selves modestly and reverently at holy Mass, so that the attendance 
at holy Mass may be full of grace and blessing for you. And one 
of the means to accomplish this is proper recollection on the 
way to church. 

You have seen on public highways sign-posts with inscriptions 
directing the wayfarer to the various places reached by that 
road. Whenever you go to church imagine that there are three 
such sign-posts on your way, and the first of these has the inscrip- 
tion: Whither goest thou? To church, you say to yourself, to 
the house of prayer, not to a house of gossip or amusement. Hav- 
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ing the answer to this question fixed in your mind, imagine a 
second sign-post with the inscription: To whom goest thou? You 
answer: I go now to God, to the most exalted Divine Majesty, 
before whose countenance even the angels tremble, before whom 
the whole world is as inconsiderable as a drop of water in a 
bucket (Is. xl, 15). I am going to God, who lovingly invites 
me to enter into His house, more lovingly than the best of fathers 
would receive his cherished child. Then imagine that there is 
a third sign-post before you with the inscription: And why goest 
thou? And your reply is: In order to hear holy Mass, to assist 
at the greatest of all sacrifices, in order to show that I am a 
Catholic; in order to worship God, to extol and to praise Him, 
to be reconciled to Him, to thank Him for benefits shown, to 
beg His assistance and help, because I am a sinner who is in 
need of the mercy of God. He who remembers on the way to 
church these three things, and ponders over these questions, will 
during holy Mass not fail to spend his time in rapt devotion and 
attention, and it will not be said of him what St. Ambrose said 
of certain persons: “They come to church with small sins, and 
leave it with many and great sins.” Amen. 


Hoty Mass Tue True SACRIFICE 


The fact that the Incarnate God and eternal high priest Jesus 
Christ, after having become our Sacrifice of atonement, offers Him- 
self up daily to God for the human race, is the most sublime of Mys- 
teries, the great act of worship of our holy religion. Through this 
most holy Sacrifice the chains of slavery of sin are broken, man is 
reconciled with God, united to Him in grace, and again given 
the title to eternal blessedness. 

Like the ancient sacrifices, so does the Sacrifice of the New 
Law require participation on part of the faithful, and as this 
is the sacrifice of all times, of all places, and of all mankind, par- 
ticipation in the same must be made possible for all members 
of the human race unto the end of the world. God’s infinite 
love has found a means to continue the Sacrifice of the Cross 
unto the end of the world, by renewing it daily upon our altars, 
and He lets us share in it by giving us under the form of bread 
and of wine the Body and Blood of our Infinite Victim. Thus 
man enters into communion with God no longer in a symbolical 
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way but in a true, real and substantial manner, and thus is restored 
that perfect union between God and man which had been severed 
by sin. 

The perpetuation of the sacrifice of the Cross, by means of 
which we share in the exalted sacrifice of Calvary, is the Sacrifice 
of our altars, holy Mass. 

Holy Mass is the true and real sacrifice of the Body and Blood 
of Jesus Christ, daily offered upon our altars under the outward 
forms of bread and wine. The same Jesus Christ who Himself 
offered the sacrifice upon the Cross of Calvary, offers Himself 
up now through the priest at holy Mass. There is between the 
two sacrifices no other difference than the manner of offering. 
The sacrifice of the Cross was accomplished by the real shedding 
of the Biood of our Lord, and hence it is called a bloody sacrifice, 
while the sacrifice of our altars, on the other hand, is not attended 
by the shedding of blood, but is performed in a mystical, spiritual 
way. 

Holy Mass is a true and real sacrifice, because all the essentials 
that belong to a sacrifice are present. There is, in the first place, 
the matter of the offering, which is the Body and Blood of Jesus 
Christ, a true and real sacrifice offered by Jesus Christ Himself. 
The priest at the altar only represents the Person of Jesus Christ, 
who is really the offerer and speaks through the mouth of the 
priest. The priest at the consecration does not say: This is the 
Body, this is the Blood, of Christ, but he says, in the Person of 
the Incarnate God: “This is my Body, this is my Blood.” 

Further, besides the offering there is also the immolation of 
the sacrifice, though it is a mystical and symbolical one. By virtue 
of the consecration Jesus Christ offers His Body under the form 
of bread, and His Blood under the form of wine, although through 
the inseparable union of His Body and Blood, Jesus Christ is 
wholly and really present under each of the two forms. Priest 
and Sacrifice are therefore the same in this as in the Sacrifice 
of the Cross. Holy Mass is therefore the clean oblation of which 
God foretold, through the Prophet Malachias, that it should be 
offered to His name in all places. 

If then the Sacrifice of Holy Mass is the true renewal of the 
Sacrifice of the Cross, what more can be requisite to move you to 
a profound reverence for the same? When you assist at holy 
Mass you are, as it were, ascending Mount Calvary to be spec- 
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tators and eyewitnesses of the death of Christ, and the eye of 
faith will show you our Lord in His suffering for His love of us. 
With such sentiments should we appear before the altar, if we 
wish to show our gratitude to God for the gift which He has 
made us in this priceless sacrifice; then we shall reap from holy 
Mass abundant fruits for our sanctification and salvation. 

There are in particular four chief fruits of this Divine Sac- 
rifice, corresponding to the four ends for which we should offer 
it up. 

Firstly, we should offer to God the adoration and homage 
which is His due. This adoration must be an infinite one. But 
how is man, as an imperfect creature, capable of offering to God 
an infinite honor? A sacrificial gift worthy of God can only be 
God Himself, if the homage is to correspond to the immensity 
of His Majesty. This is actually the fact in holy Mass, in which 
God is worshipped by the Divine Victim, Jesus Christ, who places 
Himself in the priest’s hands to be offered as sacrifice. This 
truly is an infinite worship offered to the Divine Majesty. 

Our second duty towards God is to conciliate Him, and to 
offer Him a befitting satisfaction for our sins. But to make 
befitting satisfaction is impossible to man alone. There is required 
a Divine Mediator, the eternal, incarnate Word of God. He it 
is indeed who became our expiatory sacrifice, who acquired for 
us mercy and grace and rendered for us a complete satisfaction 
through the bloody sacrifice of the Cross, and still renders the 
same perpetually through the unbloody Sacrifice of the Mass. 
And what would become of the world, which even after the death 
of Jesus Christ continued to sin, if there were no sacrifice in 
the Church to propitiate the wrath ever kindled afresh in the 
Heart of God? It would very likely have perished under the 
weight of its misdeeds. It is the Sacrifice of the Holy Mass 
which preserves it and restrains the hand of Divine Justice. 

The third of our duties toward God is to return to Him thanks 
for His infinite blessings. But of what value can our own feeble 
thanksgivings be in comparison to the blessings we receive from 
God? Thanks to the sublime Sacrifice of the Holy Mass we may 
now confidently appear before the face of the eternal Father, and 
say: “Father, we acknowledge Thy mercy and our unworthiness. 
Here we have a gift which is equal to Thee, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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who offers Himself up through our hands in order to return thanks 
to Thy Divine goodness.” 

Our fourth duty towards God is to pray to Him. Through 
our prayers we bear witness that He is the sole Author of all 
good, and that we must expect all things from His hands. Yet 
of what value can be the prayers of poor sinners such as we 
are? Praised forever be our Divine Saviour, who has vouchsafed 
to leave with His holy Church a sacrifice of infinite worth through 
whose mediation just and sinner alike may raise their supplica- 
tion to the throne of God with the certainty of being heard. When 
assisting at holy Mass, we may with confidence ask of God all 
graces, because then Jesus is Himself our intercessor. He infal- 
libly obtains everything that He asks for us. 

How ardently should we thank, therefore, our Heavenly Father, 
that He has given us the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, through which 
we can fulfil all our obligations towards Him, and enrich ourselves 
with infinite graces. Let us therefore assist at this sublime and 
precious Sacrifice with most lively devotion so that we may par- 
ticipate in the infinite treasures it contains, which are abundantly 
poured out upon those who frequently, and with the proper dis- 
position, assist at this holy Sacrifice, and be faithful to the com- 
mand of the Church which requires us to be present at it at least 
on all Sundays and Holidays of obligation. Amen. 


Daity Mass 


When St. Monica on her deathbed spoke her last words to her 
son, St. Augustine, they were the expression of her wish that her 
son should never forget her in offering the holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. This was a matter that concerned her more than the 
disposition of her possessions, or other affairs of this world. 

My dear brethren, what intelligent Catholic would not have 
a similar desire on passing into the other world? Those who 
have stood at deathbeds know how the dying lips have murmured 
as last request the petition: do not forget me at holy Mass. And 
if the dying souls did not before death make this request, in the 
purifying fires of Purgatory they have no dearer wish than that 
you should remember them in the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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Yes, indeed, this is now the cry, the desire of the poor souls. 
They know now that nothing can temper the fire, in which they 
are purified, like the Blood of Christ in the holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass. 

They lift up their hands, therefore, and cry to us from the 
depth of their anguish: “Brethren, brethren, remember us at the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass.” And should not this fact remind 
us forcibly of the opportunity which is offered to us in life to 
profit by this sublime means of grace? Oh, let these supplications 
of the poor souls be a warning to you to avail yourselves of this 
opportunity while there is time. And yet, how indifferent are 
many Catholics in regard to attending Mass! How trifling and 
unreal are the excuses offered for not hearing Mass! 

There is the usual excuse that the Church only commands the 
hearing of holy Mass on Sundays and holy days; that the Church 
does not require you to hear Mass on week days. This is usually 
the first answer so many give to the question why they do not 
hear holy Mass on week days. Of course where there is a reason- 
able cause for non-aitendance, no fault can be found, but I think 
that many remain away from Mass who might very well, even 
without discomfort, attend on week days. 

If we do for God only that which we are bound to do under 
pain of sin: how can we expect from God any but the most neces- 
sary graces? God is not obliged to let you exist, to keep you in 
good health, and yet you look to Him to do so daily. You, on 
your part, should therefore do for God things which you are not 
bound to do. 

Another excuse is: “Hearing Mass does not give us bread to eat, 
and my work must be first considered.” This is fine talk for a 
Christian. Does not man consist of body and soul? And does 
not Christ plainly say that man does not live from bread alone? 
And when you say the Our Father, do you know what you are 
asking for by saying “Give us this day our daily bread?” It 
means not alone give us food, drink, clothing and shelter, but also 
the food of the soul, the necessary graces, so that we may attain 
everlasting life. You are not expected to suffer temporal dis- 
advantage by doing good works which are not actually required, 
but many might with very little inconvenience arrange their time 
so that they might hear at least now and then a holy Mass on 
week days without interfering with their work. It will surely 
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bring additional blessings upon your work, for we are told: “Seek 
ye, therefore, first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.” 

Even very busy persons find time every day for doing some 
things for recreation, and if the good will is there to go to Mass 
time for it will probably be found. We read in the lives of saintly 
men and women of lowly position in life, how in spite of arduous 
work they found time for daily attendance at holy Mass. But we 
do not have to look in books for such examples. If on any week 
day morning you will go to Mass you will find there people who are 
no less busy than you are. It is probably true of many of you 
that with a little effort and, maybe, with the sacrifice of some 
personal comfort, they could often attend at Mass on week days. 
And be assured that this effort, this sacrifice, will yield you rich 
reward for body and soul, and let me once more remind you of 
the poor souls who cry out a warning to you not to miss the oppor- 
tunity which you now have. Amen. 


Excuses From THE OBLIGATION OF HEARING Hoty Mass 


Truly our Mother the Church is holy. Her Divine head is holy, 
as are many millions of her members, and her purpose is as holy 
as the will of God is holy. As the Apostle states it: “This is the 
will of God, your sanctification,” and most ardently does the Church 
wish that all her children should be holy. And as she knows that 
we frequently offend God and do but little good, and as in holy 
Mass the inexhaustible treasury of grace is thrown open, she 
desires that we at least on Sundays and Holidays make an effort 
to propitiate God through the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and take 
home with us grace sanctifying our souls. Holy Mass was the 
hearth at which the Saints kindled the flames of their zeal for 
God’s glory. Through the holy Sacrifice they rendered satisfaction 
for their sins. At holy Mass they implored God for the necessary 
grace. 

Alas, there are many Catholics who make little of neglecting 
holy Mass, to them a trifling cause suffices for staying away from 
Mass. On the other hand there are also persons who are unneces- 
sarily worried if for some legitimate excuse they must miss Mass. 
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For the benefit of both classes of persons I desire to state which 
are legitimate excuses for not hearing Mass, and which are not. 

There are four legitimate causes that release from the obligation 
to assist at Mass on Sundays and Holidays. The first is impos- 
sibility, the second Christian charity, the third important duties 
of profession or trade, the fourth custom. 

The impossibility may be either physical or moral. 

In some instances there is physical impossibility of being present 
personally at holy Mass, for example in the case of people in 
prison, of sea-faring men upon their trips, of those who are 
grievously sick, and other such instances. People who find it 
thus physically impossible to hear Mass on Sundays and Holidays 
are excused from doing so as long as the impossibility lasts. 

Moral impossibility would be present, for instance, if attend- 
ance at Mass would put people in danger of injury to soul or 
body, or if one could not assist without serious disadvantage. 
In such cases the Church permits in her motherly love that such 
people may remain away from holy Mass, in order not to have 
to suffer positive injury by attending Divine service. They also 
are excused who live at a great distance from the church; the 
existence of a storm, and if snow or heavy rain make the roads 
too difficult to travel one is likewise excused. In this number 
should be included those of weak health who must be careful not 
to expose themselves to inclement weather, or to over-exertion. 

The second cause excusing from the obligation to hear Mass, 
is charity. Those who have charge of the sick, or of very young 
children, who cannot well be left alone, do not commit sin by 
remaining away from church, provided no one else is there to 
take their place. To assist our neighbor in his need is a Divine 
commandment, while to hear Mass on Sundays is a commandment 
of the Church, and in such case, precedence is due to the com- 
mandment of God. 

Urgent business matter that cannot suffer delay, or the necessary 
exercise of one’s profession may be lawful causes excusing from 
attendance at Mass. For this reason are excused physicians in 
instances when they cannot arrange to hear Mass without in- 
juring by their absence the seriously sick. 

For reason of necessity are excused also all others whose work 
must be done on Sunday if the hearing of Mass is actually 
impossible to them. A motorman of a trolley car, who, before 
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going to his work, might well hear an early Mass, would of 
course not be excused on the plea that he has to work on Sundays. 

These causes just mentioned excuse from the obligation pf 
hearing Mass if they are founded upon truth, and not upon 
imagination. 

God will according to His own words probe Jerusalem with a 
burning torch, and He will consequently examine our excuses to 
be released from the requirements of His commands. 

There are many, for instance, who stay away from Mass on 
rainy days, when not even a blizzard can keep them at home if 
they want to go to some amusement. Others again, who really 
have urgent matters to attend to on Sunday mornings, could 
easily find time to hear a short Mass. 

And how do these people who offer such trifling excuses spend 
the remainder of the Sunday? Do they devote some time to 
prayer, or some pious exercise, to show their intention of keep- 
ing holy the Lord’s day? Do they attend church at least in the 
afternoon or in the evening? The answer to these questions will 
prove or disprove their sincerity. Bear in mind the words: “What 
doth it profit a man to gain the whole world if he thereby suffer 
the loss of his soul?” 

One thing only is necessary: “that we be saved.” This is our 
vocation. This cannot be attained without great graces from God, 
and there is, as I have pointed out to you, no more efficacious 
means to participate abundantly in these graces than through 
holy Mass. Holy Mass is the key to the treasury of God’s graces. 

Make the firm resolution therefore never to miss Mass on 
Sundays or Holidays, unless absolutely prevented. And resolve, 
furthermore, that for the benefit of your souls you will endeavor 
to hear Mass also on week days whenever you can do so. Amen. 


FASTING 


The Spirit of God at whose inspiration our holy Mother the 
Church has made the hearing of holy Mass, the sanctifying of 
Sundays and Holidays, a matter of obligation, has also inspired 
the Church to appoint certain days of fasting and of abstinence 
from flesh meat. The second commandment of the Church deals 
with our obligation to fast and to abstain. 
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Just as Catholics are obliged on every Sunday and Holiday to 
hear Mass devoutly, so they are obliged to abstain from eating 
flesh meat on Fridays and on other appointed days of abstinence, 
and to observe the days of fast prescribed by the Church. 

Let us consider to-day why the Church enjoins fasting upon 
us and how we ought to fast in order to carry out her wishes. 

Of all the Commandments of the Church there is none that 
arouses so much opposition, even from Catholics, as the com- 
mandment to fast. 

And yet did not God give even to our first parents a command- 
ment to fast, to abstain from the fruit of one tree? Were not 
the Jews in the Old Testament commanded to fast rigorously 
on days of penance and atonement? Do we not read that the 
Ninevites were bidden to fast in order to avert the wrath of 
God? Did not Moses fast for forty days and nights upon Mount 
Sinai, and David observe strict fasts after his fall into sin? 
Whoever fasted so strictly and so long as John the Baptist, the 
precursor of Jesus Christ? And Christ Himself observed a most 
rigorous fast for forty days and forty nights. And why did 
Christ fast? Was it not that His fast might serve as an example 
for us? You see, then, that fasting is no innovation, but an 
ancient and holy custom, as old indeed as mankind. 

The Church by giving this commandment regulated the practice 
of fasting. There were heathen peoples who taught that certain 
food was by nature sinful. This is manifestly contrary to Holy 
Writ, because St. Paul teaches that no food is by nature sinful, 
but that all food created by God is good and lawful of itself. 
For her command to fast and abstain from meat on certain days 
the Church has various reasons. The first she herself gives in 
the Preface said in holy Mass during Lent, which says: “that 
through the fasting of the body vice may be suppressed, the 
spirit raised up to God, virtue implanted, and the path opened 
to future reward.” 

This is the first reason, indeed the real aim and end, that 
actuates the Church in her command to fast. 

Do we not all wish to go to Heaven, dear friends? But just 
“wishing” will not avail us if we do not tread the path which 
takes us to Heaven. And there is no other way for sinful man 
but the path of penance. 

Read the lives of the Saints, wisi you will find that they hewed 
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their path to Heaven by means of austerities. St. Bernard says 
that we can escape the snares of temptation only by restraining 
the flesh through fasting. 

You know the story related by the Evangelist St. Mark, that 
on one occasion the Apostles drove out evil spirits; and one of 
them would not depart from the man he possessed, until Christ 
Himself drove him out. The Apostles were astonished and said: 
“Master, why would not this devil depart at our word?” and 
Christ returned the significant answer: “This kind of devil cannot 
be driven out except through prayer and fasting.” It was the 
devil of concupiscence. This devil of the flesh can only be driven 
forth by prayer and fasting. 

The first object of the Church in commanding us to fast is 
therefore to weaken the assaults of the flesh and to exterminate 
vice. 

The second object is the imitation of Christ. Our Lord Jesus 
said: “He who will serve Me, must come and follow Me.” And 
“He who would imitate Me, must take up his cross and follow 
Me.” We, who call ourselves Christians, must imitate Christ. 
Our first parent Adam through his sin plunged mankind into 
eternal ruin; in order to rescue us, Christ, the second Adam, fasted 
forty days and nights, not touching food or drink. Is it then 
asking much to oblige us now and then to curb our palate for 
the love of our Redeemer and in order to imitate Him? 

The third object of fasting is specified by the Council of Trent: 
“The whole life of the Christian should be a perpetual penance.” 
(Sess. 14, art. de Extrema Unct.) ‘Truly a severe word, more 
severe than fasting itself. And yet it is true. “The whole life 
of a Christian should be a perpetual penance,” because the peni- 
tential life is necessary to us. We are all sinners, our offences 
against God are infinite, they are greater than we can possibly 
imagine. If we truly repent of our sins, He mercifully remits our 
guilt together with the eternal punishment we may have merited; 
but His justice requires of us at least that satisfaction which we 
are able to give Him. Because we have sinned so grievously that 
we can never render perfect satisfaction, and because we still sin 
daily, thus our penance should be daily, 7. ¢., perpetual. With this 
intention holy Mother the Church has set apart certain penitential 
days, called fast days, so that from time to time we may be 
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reminded to do penance. It is better for us to do penance in this 
life than in purgatory. ; 

Fasting may be of obligation or voluntary. The fast before 
holy Communion is for instance of obligation, and from the pre- 
vious midnight until the moment we receive we must not take 
either food or drink. 

One may voluntarily restrict himself in food and drink, for 
the sake of moderation or for love of virtue, etc.; this is a voluntary 
and not a fast of obligation. 

Fasting means, in the sense of the commandment, the abstaining 
from food on the days and in the manner prescribed by the Church. 
This is the ecclesiastical fast to which all Catholics are obliged. 

To keep the commandment of the Church, it is required that 
we fast upon all the appointed days, 7. e., the days of Lent, Ember 
Days, and on the eves of great feasts appointed as fast days. 

We must furthermore abstain from flesh meat on fast days as 
well as on all Fridays. This is the general law of fasting and 
in force through the whole Catholic Church unless modified by law- 
ful authority. Detailed instruction as to particular kinds of food 
allowed or forbidden, also the regulation of the meals, are left 
to the bishop of each diocese who has his instruction read to the 
faithful usually at the beginning of Lent. 

In our next instruction we shall consider the exceptions which 
the Church allows from the commandment of fasting. 
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FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE EXISTENCE OF HELL 
BY THE RIGHT REV. JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“According to thy hardness and impenitent heart, thou treasurest up to 
thyself wrath, against the day of wrath and revelation of the just judg- 
ment of God, who will render to every man according to his works. . 
To them that are contentious, and who obey not the truth, but give credit 
to iniquity, wrath and indignation. Tribulation and anguish upon every 
soul of man that worketh evil.”—Rom. ii, 5-6, 8-9 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The doctrine of hell rejected as opposed to reason and re- 
velation. Yet no doctrine more in accordance with reason and revela- 
tion—This follows from the existence of God, the immortality of the 
soul and the promulgation of divine law. 

II. Life is a time of probation comprising two elements—law and free 
will, These elements presuppose the existence of hell. 

III. Death ends probation. It does not expiate sin. Conditions then 
are fixed, so the sinner remains in his sin. The aim of the divine law 
has not been aitained, so the sinner is separated from God forever. 

IV. Sin necessitates hell, not because God ts unforgiving, but because 
the will of the sinner is obstinate and permanenily perverse. Sin creates 
a repulsion from union with God, hence the separation final and complete 
with the attendant misery and disorder. Even if the sinner were ad- 
mitted to heaven, it would be for him a place of misery and torture. 
The majesty and purity of God would be a constant torment. 
The sinner has no wish for heaven. The sinner’s frame of mind makes 
the horror of hell. 

V. Reason declares that a life of wickedness demands the punishment 
of hell 1) because of the insults heaped upon the majesty and power of 
God, 2) because of cruelties and injustice offered by the sinner to lis 
fellowman. Equity cheated out of its own in this world clamors for 
justice in the eternal life. 

VI. Hell is an appalling place, therefore we should fear it. 'God is truly 
merciful, but He is likewise just. The Passion of Christ tells of God’s 
abiding hatred of sin. The new Testament as well as the Old bids us 
beware of the eternal consequences of sin. 


I. Hardly any doctrine is more clearly defined in Sacred Scrip- 
tures than the existence of Hell. Hardly any doctrine at the pres- 
ent day is more decisively rejected in the name of reason as 
opposed to revelation. Yet hardly any doctrine is more accordant 
with reason and the analogy of natural laws. A revelation is 
hardly necessary to prove it. One of the first teachings of ex- 
perience is that evil has evil effects, that vengeance follows trans- 
gression. In fact it is by these evil consequences that we in general 
learn what is evil, except where revelation teaches us what our 
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experience would only teach us when it was too late to profit by 
it; viz., in the case of the spiritual law and future punishment for 
offending it. Further, science informs us that all forces perse- 
vere forever, that nothing is wasted or lost. The rays of sunlight 
that fell upon the earth long ages ago live in their effects to this 
day, generating energy which, after being conserved, comes again 
into effect and passes into other forms of energy. And also a force 
once impressed continues to act in the same direction till it is turned 
or neutralized by a superior force. The same is true in the sphere 
of outward human action, and it must equally be true as regards 
our interior conformity or opposition to supreme law. Again we 
are taught that effects are adequate to their causes. As the oper- 
ation of grace and virtue in the soul has the most exalted and per- 
manent effect in raising man to the likeness of God and enjoyment 
of glory, so the action which neutralizes grace and destroys virtue 
must have a tremendous and permanent effect as depriving men 
of such supreme good. The facts of life make it abundantly evi- 
dent that in this world retribution does not correspond to moral 
transgression; justice is forever being frustrated; many offend 
most atrociously and do not seem to be much the worse for it. 
Man’s innate sense of justice, his conscience aided by experience 
declare that there must be retribution full and adequate; and, if not 
here, then it must be elsewhere. There must be a triumph of right 
over wrong; not only by the superiority of superabundance of good, 
but by a retribution that will overtake wrongdoing and justify 
the law of right conduct. Granted the existence of a God, the 
immortality of the soul, and the promulgation of a law either 
natural or revealed, it follows, as a corollary of these truths com- 
pared with the actual facts of existence, that there must be a 
future, a terrible, and an eternal retribution. It is a marvel that 
anyone should so contradict reason and conscience and natural law 
as to rise up against the Christian doctrine of Hell; it is a greater 
marvel that any who cail themselves Christians should do violence 
to the plainest teachings of Scripture, in order to be able to do 
violence to the natural light that is in their reason. 

II. This life is temporary; it is the preliminary of another and 
a permanent one; there is no other meaning in it except that it is 
a probation. We are here to be prepared for and to earn eternal 
life. We have to go through the process of moulding our char- 
acters into conformity with God and raising ourselves to union 
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with Him. We have to be tested by the observance of His law; 
we have to choose Him and submit to Him, not by illusory words, 
but by the more significant answer ofsour deeds. The fact of there 
being a probation to create our fitness and to test it implies the pos- 
sibility of unfitness. There can be no special fitness if there is no 
such thing as unfitness. It would be an absurdity—a probation 
where there is no failure possible, and where either of opposite 
events must end in the same result. 

There are two elements in human probation, the law to be 
observed, the freedom of our will. Each of these implies failure, 
a calamitous failure, which, as we shall see later is identical with 
Hell. 

1. The very meaning of Law implies reward for observance, 
punishment for disobedience. There must be a sufficient reason 
for it; and the reason is that it is good in itself and in its conse- 
quences, and therefore that the reversal is evil. If there be no 
such place as Hell, the Divine Law is an absurdity, a contradiction 
in terms; there would be no distinction of moral good and moral 
evil; obedience and disqbedience to the law would lead equally 
to the same end; and, judging of the tree by its fruit, we should 
find that virtue and vice were equally good as bearing the same 
fruits. There would be no sufficient reason for giving the law if 
its opposite were just as good; and for us, there would be no in- 
ducement to observe it and no reason why we should. We should 
not be bound to obey it, it would not be a law, if union with God 
and eternal life could be gained by unbelief, dishonesty, falsehood 
and sensuality equally as by faith, integrity, truth and chastity. 
There would be no real probation and therefore no reason for going 
through the forms of it with so much labor. Why all the apparatus 
of the Ten Commandments, of a rigid law of belief and worship 
distinguishing us from the beasts, if the following of our impulses 
like the beasts were sufficient for our perfection and the attainment 
of the object of our being? How unnecessary would be all the 
exhortation of Our Lord to watch and pray and persevere and 
resist temptation! The struggle with a passion, the endurance of 
suffering, the conquest of self, would be an absolutely useless in- 
fliction imposed upon us. The fact then of the moral law as re- 
vealed by God implies that most serious consequences in the next 
world await those who fail to observe it. 

2. The freedom of man’s will means again the possibility that 
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anyone may fail in his probation; and further it is certain that 
some will so fail. God in no way compels us to observe His law. 
We are not like the beasts, which act according to the necessity of 
their nature, and have no higher law imposed on them which re- 
quires the denial of their natural impulses, and know nothing of 
a moral law. “God made man from the beginning and left him in 
the hand of his own counsel. He added his commandments and 
precepts. . . . He hath set water and fire before thee; stretch forth 
thy hand to which thou wilt. Before man is life and death, good 
and evil; that which he shall choose shall be given him” (Eccli. xv, 
14-18). Absolute freedom of choice conjoined with infinite di- 
versities of character and external circumstances, with varying 
graces and temptations, cannot produce a mechanical uniformity of 
effect. All will use their power and all in different ways; and 
among them, some will certainly revolt against God, will persevere 
till death in disobedience despite all consequences, and, being im- 
mortal, will continue disobedient for all eternity. 

If there were no Hell, all would necessarily be saved, there would 
be no real freedom of choice, no real probation of the will; and in 
such a termination there would be neither glory to God nor merit 
to man. Heaven would be filled with beings, none of whom could 
help being there, and some of whom, having never desired it, would 
be there under positive compulsion. To God would accrue none 
of the free service and generous love which befit intelligent crea- 
tures, but only the mechanical dead service of so many puppets. 
And in the redeemed soul there could be no consciousness of fidelity, 
of brave endeavor, of perils risked, of misery escaped, and perhaps 
not even gratitude for redemption from a non-existent evil. In 
fact all that is most splendid in eternal life would be skipped from 
it, if there had not been the alternative of choosing God and merit- 
ing salvation on the one hand, and on the other, of renouncing God 
forever. 

III. Death, the end of life, is also the end of the probation. 
Then “the night cometh when no man can work” (John ix, 4). If 
we have not worked during the day the works of Him that sent 
us, it is then too late; “for neither work, nor reason, nor wisdom, 
nor knowledge shall be in Hell” (Eccli. ix, 10). The time has 
come for our works to be summed up and judged, for our deserts 
to be awarded us. The opportunity of earning eternal life is over, 
and irrevocable; for all conditions which constituted the state 
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of probation have ceased. The man is no longer a man consisting 
of soul and living body; he is no longer in that semi-obscurity 
which makes faith possible as distinct from sight; he is no longer 
surrounded by those allurements to vice which make the service 
of God a struggle, or by those temptations which are the material 
of victory; he is outside the sphere of counsels and precepts; the 
laws for human life do not exist for him so as to be capable of 
being observed. The means of working out salvation have ceased 
to exist. 

Death has not expiated sin. It is a mere natural process chang- 
ing the mode of existence; it does not change the habits and the will; 
only correspondence with grace can do that; it does not make 
atonement, only the Death of Jesus Christ can do that; and it is 
not a Sacrament to apply the merits of Our Redeemer to the soul. 
The moment of death leaves man’s relations with God the same 
as they were before, only that it has fixed them forever. As the 
soul is on leaving the body so it will remain for all eternity. The 
sinner is separated from the world, but not from his own heart as 
he has made it; he has carried his obstinate sinfulness with him 
through the gates of death before the judgment-seat. In his last 
conscious moment he made his deliberate choice of separation from 
God, and God can only ratify that choice. There is then no retro- 
gression after death, no reversal of the laws of life, no undoing 
of what has been done on earth. “If the tree fall to the South or 
the North, in whatsoever place it shall fall, there shall it lie” (Eccli. 
xi, 3). 

After death then, the sinner remains in his sin; his will remains 
attached to evil and hostile to God. In accordance with the univer- 
sal law of cause and effect that state of sin produces its full 
and adequate consequences. There is no longer any bar to its 
operations, as, through the mercy of God, there was during this 
life; but, as everywhere else, an energy which has been exerted 
continues, unless resisted, in the same direction forever. Forces 
are naturally indestructible as are material substances. Intellectual 
and spiritual forces are of a much higher kind than those which 
are mechanical, they are more energetic and more durable although 
invisible and intangible. The vital action of God’s noblest crea- 
tures cannot pass away without consequences into nothingness; it 
cannot be less durable than the particles of the curling smoke 
which seems, but only seems, to vanish in the sky. 
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The invariable effect of the violation of law is the incurring of 
some evil. The laws of nature are inexorable and prompt in their 
vengeance. “The way of nature is not a word and a blow, but 
generally a blow without a word.” The Divine Law which guides 
human life is the highest of all laws; it is eternal, having its source 
in the Divine Nature; it is no arbitrary decree, but is essentially 
good, necessary and immutable. It is impossible that this alone 
of all God’s laws should be devoid of the characteristic of all laws, 
punishment for transgression; impossible that this alone should be 
violated with impunity. On the contrary the penalty for offences 
against it must be adequate to its dignity and importance, must be 
more terrible than the penalties attached to all or any of the other 
Divine laws. Its importance partly consists in this that an infinite 
advantage is to be gained through observing it, and therefore an 
infinite evil incurred by transgressing it. 

The natural and immediate vengeance which law inflicts on an 
offender is that it deprives him of that object which the law aims 
at. The object of the moral and spiritual law is God Himself, the 
compendium of all goodness, man’s own end and the perfection of 
his being. The state of sin is then a state of separation from God, 
a state of supreme evil and misery. God is the destiny of man, and 
man cannot fail of his destiny and lose the only adequate object of 
his eternal existence without the extremest violence to his nature 
and intensest suffering. God is necessary for man’s completeness 
and the exercise of his faculties; man has an aptitude for Him; 
and without Him there is nothing but the torture of an infinite 
craving, thorough disorganization of mind and soul and body, and 
an accumulation of evil in every part of his being. In this world 
that state is called mortal sin, and its horrors are not perceived 
because the sensibilities of the soul are dulled by the present 
pleasures of sin. In the next world the state of separation of God 
is realized in its fulness, and then it constitutes Hell with all its 
terrible details. The existence of Hell is thus the immediate and 
necessary consequence of failure in the probation of this life, it 
is the direct effect and creation of obstinacy in sin, even without 
any sentence of condemnation on the part of God. 

IV. Let us now consider the way in which sin, as existing in 
the soul after death, necessitates the existence of Hell; or, as we 
may say, how it creates Hell. We shall see that sin involves, of 
its own nature, separation from God, and therefore the extremest 
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misery; and that this results not from unforgiving anger in God, 
or from His sentence of condemnation, but from the character 
which the sinner has formed for himself, and from his own per- 
verse and obstinate will. 

Sin is the very antithesis, the contradiction of God. God and 
sin are incompatible, they cannot exist together, each is the de- 
struction of the other. It is impossible to love God and sin together, 
to adhere to either while enjoying the other. To love sin is iden- 
tical with hating God. The sinner may not be conscious of it here, 
for he cleaves to God’s opposite without concerning himself about 
God, but when death has disembarrassed him of all that obscures 
the realities of things, he will find that the love of God’s opposite 
has destroyed in his mind all compatibility or fellowship with God. 
Sin has become engrained in his will, identified with his nature; 
and it has created a mutual repulsion which makes it impossible for 
God and himself to dwell together. This separation is final and 
complete: final, because God no longer calls by His grace, and be- 
cause there is no place more for the virtues that earn salvation; 
complete, because God withdraws Himself entirely, leaving nothing 
to the sinner but his immortal existence, and his sin with all the 
hideousness, fury, uncleanness and tumult of complete disorder. 
And this is Hell. 

Nothing else is possible. The sinful soul cannot enter Heaven. 
Heaven is not so much a place limited by certain boundaries, con- 
ststing of certain possessions and pleasures. The essence of its 
glory and happiness is nothing else but the apprehension and love of 
God. The case is not that God in His anger has refused the sinner 
admission to that abode of blessedness, as that the soul adhering 
obstinately to its sin, which is hatred of God, cannot simultaneously 
love Him and enjoy Him. It is simply a contradiction in terms 
to speak of God admitting the lost soul into Heaven, unless on 
the supposition that He violently crushes its free will and reverses 
its deliberate choice of evil. 

But even supposing it possible for the lost to be admitted into 
the presence of God and the blessed, they are absolutely incapable 
of enjoying that happiness. Some training and acquired habits are 
necessary before entering into any form of enjoyment. According 
to the differences of preparation, that which delights one man will 
be a weariness and a disgust to another. He who has been inured 
to a wild life of wandering and carelessness and hardship, finds the 
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settled, refined life of civilized cities with its sufficiency and its 
comfort, an imprisonment and an unendurable torment. One ad- 
dicted to coarse and brutal pleasures could never accommodate 
himself to a life of intellectual occupation, of science and study, 
which is the supreme delight of many others. Any man out of his 
element is miserable. That which is most glorious to a strong, 
capable man—the exercise of great faculties in conducting a war 
or ruling an empire, is a source of shame and wretchedness to 
one who is weak and incompetent. The sinner is not habituated to 
the supernatural life; he detests all its qualities, he is unfamiliar 
with God and untrained for the enjoyment of Him. In the midst 
of the glory of Heaven he would be as little at his ease as a savage 
of the lowest type, or a criminal of brutal tastes, clad in prison 
garb, marked with disease, taken from a dark and fetid dungeon 
and set down in the midst of the splendor and gaiety of an imperial 
court. With like feelings did Adam and Eve, after their sin, shrink 
from the face of God, filled with shame intolerable at the contrast 
between His holiness and their guilt. 

Further still, the sight of the Divine Majesty and purity and 
glory could bring no happiness to the sinner, but rather the contrary. 
God is always indeed the Supreme Good and highest delight, and 
in this He never changes. But the same being produces opposite 
effects according to the different natures of the objects it acts on. 
Fire hardens clay, but it softens wax. The bright sunshine fills the 
world with beauty and gladness, but it is torture to the eye that 
is diseased and used to darkness. There is a Persian myth about 
a river through which the souls of men must pass after death: to 
the good it is soothing as milk, to the wicked it is as a torrent of 
molten brass. Now “Our God is a consuming fire” (Heb. xii, 29), 
and while He is always the self-same, the fire is one of overwhelming 
love to the saint, and of consuming wrath to the sinner. So to the 
wicked the sight of supreme good would be torture, and Heaven 
itself would be Hell. 

So the sinner does not desire Heaven; he cannot desire it, for he 
desires and loves its contrary. St. Bridget in one of her revela- 
tions represents the lost soul as expressing its undying abhorrence 
to God. The good it desires is still the delusive good and false pleas- 
ure of sin. The remorse it feels is not the repentance of the con- 
trite and humbled heart, which God would not despise even in Hell. 
Its envy of heavenly glory never passes into desire and love. St. 
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Gregory says of the damned: “They love their state of sin more 
than life itself; and they wish for life that they might go on in 
their sins.” 

That which is so horrible in all this is the sinner’s own frame 
of mind, and not any external conditions that surround him. And 
it is in that state that his hell chiefly consists. God has not created 
that frightful state of things, the repulsion to supreme good, the 
inaptitude for happiness, the tumult of hatred, the misery, nor, 
we may say, consequently, even Hell. It is the sinner’s own char- 
acter and will that are the creator of his misery and his Hell 
together. “Destruction is thine own, O Israel” (Osee xiii, 9). 
There is no need for God to condemn the wicked or to kindle the 
eternal fire; they have passed sentence on themselves of banish- 
ment from Heaven, and their sins are their executioners. 

V. When we picture to ourselves some typical life of wickedness 
it is impossible for our conscience, our reason, or even our charity, 
to imagine another result than Hell; unless, of course, repentance 
intervene. History and our daily experience show us throughout 
the world enemies of God, and amongst them countless monsters 
of sin. Some insult God by their absolute indifference to Him. 
They go their own way regardless of His laws and the worship 
due to Him, and they die like the beasts of the field. Others 
outrage His holiness by their abominable crimes, defiling His image 
in their souls, blaspheming His name, refusing to believe his revela- 
tion, striving to frustrate His purposes in the world. How many, 
instead of doing good, have been the curse and the scourge of 
mankind, robbing, oppressing, deceiving; or, to gratify their am- 
bition or a mania for bloodshed, have slaughtered their hundreds 
of thousands, sparing none but the necessary ministers of their 
cruelty. And others perhaps worse still, out of sheer love of evil 
for evil’s sake, have slain the souls of thousands, corrupting their 
innocence or undermining their faith. 

It is a trial and sometimes a scandal to us as to the Psalmist 
to see so many of these flourishing in their wickedness. “My 
feet were almost moved, my steps had well-nigh slipped, because 
I had zeal on occasion of the wicked, seeing the prosperity of 
sinners” (Psal. Ixxii, 3). No punishment overtakes them; no 
justice is done upon them. God seems blind to their iniquity. 
Human laws take no account of the worst crimes, of the crimes 
of the strong. They make no atonement, they suffer no remorse, 
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they laugh at the terrors of the future retribution, they go to the 
grave defying the All-Just, while the blood of many calls from 
the earth in vain for vengeance against them. 

Is it credible, is it possible, that there can be no Hell for such 
as these? Can all this human energy, the energy of gigantic sins, 
absolutely perish without being transmitted into other effects? Can 
it be that in the highest realm of life, in the human soul, the law 
of cause and effect should not exist? Can all the force of a long 
life be absolutely lost? For as St. Jerome says, “If the end of 
all men be alike, then their past life counts for nothing.” It is 
impossible that good and evil should be only temporarily different 
and that after death the two diverging paths should meet in one. 
Impossible that lives of purity, charity, self-sacrifice and religious 
fervor, and lives of avarice, lust and cruelty should ultimately 
amount to the same thing. Impossible that the Apostle and the 
tyrant, the Virgin-Martyr and the selfish profligate, the glory of 
human nature and its scourge, should end alike in the beatific 
vision. Can it be that equity will never be satisfied, that the 
sanctity of law will never be vindicated, that the cries of the 
persecuted, the outraged, the betrayed will never be heard, that the 
inscrutable incompleteness of this life will never be compensated 
or explained, that eternity will ratify the failures of vengeance 
here? If sin be triumphant there as well as here, then the wicked 
will scorn the just man who gained Heaven by many tribulations 
when he might have reached it by the broad path of self-indulgence 
and crime; then the just would have to use those words which 
the Holy Ghost puts into the mouth of sinners: ‘““We fools esteemed 
their life madness and their end without honor. Behold how they 
are numbered among the children of God, and their lot is among 
the saints” (Wisd. v, 3-4). The sinner too would be able to 
mock God and say: “Behold, I have done all the evil that my 
passions suggested and how am I the worse?” “Here is one 
who hath resisted God to the end, and hath found in it eternal 
peace” (Job ix, 4). If any doctrine is proved necessary by the 
universal reason and conscience of mankind, it is the existence 
of a Hell for those who persist to the end in sin, and who die 
resisting the only force that can neutralize the energy of sin—the 
precious Blood of Jesus Christ. 

VI. The doctrine of Hell is most appalling, but it is fatal to 
assume that it is too terrible to be true. The lesson to gather 
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from its terrors is, not to deny or despise, but to fear it. It is 
also a fatal error to assume that Hell is not, because Divine mercy 
is infinite. Hell does not contradict the infinity of God’s mercy, 
it only shows Him to us in another aspect. God is not only 
merciful; He is also just and stern in His holiness and in His 
demands on us. There are terrors in His rule; and, as we see 
in Nature, tenderness is not the only principle of His government. 
God’s mercy is indeed infinite, for it proceeds from infinite love, 
it conveys infinite blessings, and is never wearied out by the 
infinite malice of our sins. But its measure may be limited by 
our dispositions, and it may be finite in its actual effect, or it may 
be made quite ineffectual. The power of our free-will is able to 
surpass and even to nullify that infinite perfection of God. Even 
from mercy itself we may learn the severity of Divine justice. 
The Passion of Jesus witnesses not less to His patience and love 
than to the exceeding virulence of sin; and to the awful conse- 
quences which it brings to those who have not during life accepted 
the conditions of salvation, but have insisted on bearing themselves 
the burden which our Lord had already borne for them. The New 
Testament of God’s love is not less uncompromising than the Old 
in describing the consequences of sin hereafter. The gentle voice 
of the Lamb of God speaks of the sin that shall never be forgiven, 
the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is not extinguished. 
It is the Redeemer whose Blood has purchased our salvation, who 
Himself proclaims the sentence of eternal woe: “Go ye cursed into 
everlasting fire” (Matt. xxv, 41). 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE TENDERNESS OF JESUS 
BY THE REV. J. W. SULLIVAN 


“And the Lord seeing her, was moved with pity towards her, and said to her: 
Weep not.”—Luke vii, 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—Scene—most affecting. Narrative full of pathos. 

I. Life and Death meet at the Gate of Naim. What makes the cir- 
cumstances exceedingly touching—man was young, an only son, his 
mother was a widow. Whole town sorrows with the afflicted mother. 
Jesus is moved with pity by the woman’s tears. He raises the dead boy 
to life. The effect of the miracle on the multitude! 
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II. This miracle paints Jesus as the Comforter of sorrows. His 
ability and willingness to share trouble by giving real help. Instances— 
Bartimeus, the Syrophenician woman, Peter, Mary Magdalene, Lazarus, 


ete. 

III. He is still rich unto all who call upon Him. No remedy so sure 
as the one He gives. Physical miracles are not promised to us, but 
miracles of grace are promised. Come to Him, the tender Lord. 


This scene at Naim—the beautiful—is one of the most affecting 
in the Gospel narrative. It forms indeed the most striking act 
in one of the many circuits of miracle and teaching through Gali- 
lee. And such are the beauty and pathos of St. Luke’s description 
that we almost seem to mingle with the funeral train, in which 
a great crowd had gathered from the little town of Naim, to 
show their sympathy for the widowed mother. 

Up from the city came the great multitude that followed the 
dead, with lamentations and chants of mourning. Along the road 
from Endor streamed the throng of disciples and followers who 
accompanied the “Prince of Life.” Here at the gate of Naim 
they met—“Life and Death.” The connecting link between them 
was the unspeakable sorrow of the widowed mother. There was 
a pathos deeper than ordinary in the spectacle. Wherever death 
lays his hand it is an awful thing; however expected a visitant he 
may be, and whatever warning he may give, yet he is terrible; 
terrible not, perhaps, to the prepared and loyal Catholic who awaits 
his summons, but to the friends and family of the departing one. 
There was something, however, particularly sad in the case before 
us. This man was young, he had successfully braved the season 
of infirmity which is most exposed to chances and accidents; he 
had not yet arrived at that period of life when the abatement of 
natural heat and vigor render us less able to resist the inroads 
of mortality. 


When death seizes on such persons there is something unex- 
pected, shocking, almost, one might add, unnatural in it. But 
this young man was not merely young, he was an only son. In 
him a widowed mother lost the last prop and comfort of her 
desolate life, and that, too, just at the time of early youth, when 
the blossom of boyhood was passing into riper fruit; lost him in 
whom a mother and wife’s love had centered; lost him to whom 
she had looked for succor in declining years and for defence 
against the rudeness of the world to which the infirmities of her 
sex and age exposed her. Little wonder then, that the fountains 
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of her grief were broken, and she wept at once for a husband and 
for a child. A colder heart than that of Jesus would have been 
touched, for it was a case so sad that the whole town had poured 
forth to sorrow with the broken heart that followed next the 
bier. The gentle, tender heart of Jesus was touched by the 
tremendous grief. Those bitter, silent tears which blinded that 
mother’s eyes were strongest language of despair and utmost: need, 
which never in vain appealed to His heart, “Who has borne our 
sorrows.” He hastens in advance of His disciples, dries those 
flowing tears, and heals that broken heart with His soft and 
gentle “Weep not.” Then, the Great Prophet, heard of through 
Galilee, but never before seen in Naim, silently lays His hand 
on the bier. It must have been a moment of intense, breathless 
expectation. The bearers stood still, expecting some great thing 
from Him, they knew not what; the flute players and the wailing 
women were hushed, the weeping mother was silent, and then 
amidst the hush of that awful expectation, we hear the words of 
calm, unhesitating command, “Young man, arise!” Would that 
dread command thrill through the unknown mysterious solitudes 
of death? Would it thrill also through the darkness which has 
ever concealed from human vision the world beyond the grave? 
It did. “He that was dead sat up,” and his tongue broke out into 
the words of returning life. Jesus, forgetful of the bystanders, 
heedless of effect, but full of compassion and mercy, delivered the 
only son to his widowed mother. Over her emotion the narrative 
throws a veil; on the spiritual conditions of the young man brought 
back to life, “something seals the lips of the Evangelist,” but 
an awe too deep for joy, too solemn for wonder, fell on the whole 
multitude who saw the miracle. Only when the fear, the awe of 
the felt Divine Presence passed, did their silence break out into 
praises, glorifying God, and recognizing in that work of super- 
human power, the sign that “a Prophet,” great beyond the greatness 
of ordinary prophecy, had risen up amongst them, and that the 
visitation of the people by God, for which men had so long hoped, 
had come at last, and had come in tenderness and mercy. 9 
There are but three instances of the raising of the dead men- 
tioned in the Gospels, there may have been many more recovered 
from death, for St. John informs us that Jesus did “many things 
which are not written down in this book.” This story is far 
fuller of pathos than the history of the raising of Jairus’ daughter 
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and the pathos is perhaps more simply beautiful than even the 
: narrative of the wakening of Lazarus from his four days’ sleep, 
in which we seem to lose all thought of earthly emotions in gazing 
by on the great spiritual realities of the Kingdom of God. It brings 
ef out more vividly than either, what we may call the human side 
: of perfect sympathy and beneficence in our Lord’s miraculous action. 
It paints Him with peculiar vividness, not indeed as the Saviour 
from sin, but as the Comforter of sorrow, “wiping away all tears 
from all faces.” 

The miracle is only one visible expression of the infinite pity 
which brought the Eternal Son down from Heaven “to seek and 
to save that which was lost.” In it we see that Christ, robed in 
divinity, and crowned with immortal honor, is not above taking an 
active interest in human sorrows. His heart was simple and 
open, a fathomless sea of compassion for men. His doctrine was 
for man’s daily life; it taught man to forgive as he would be 
forgiven, to pray for daily bread, to be the good Samaritan who 
would pour oil and wine into an enemy’s wounds. If ever His 
miracles involve destruction, we wonder; when they deal with 
the powers of nature, we pause to note it; but when they are 
miracles of salvation from the suffering of body and soul, or 
from death, we accept these as characteristic of Him; we do not 
wonder at their presence, we should wonder if they were not 
found. In proportion as His unity with others was infinitely 
| perfect, He must have felt, beyond what we can conceive, both 
a) the passive and active impulses of a perfect sympathy for the 
infirmities and the sicknesses of his fellow-men; and conscious 
of the miraculous power of healing sickness, casting out devils, 
raising the dead, must have felt a longing, all but irresistible, to 
express such sympathy in the outburst of Divine beneficence. 

Not one poor suppliant for help and mercy did He ever send 
away unpitied and unrelieved. When poor blind Bartimeus cried 
loudly for mercy, many persons ordered him to hold his peace, but 
Jesus stood still, commanded him to be called, heard his tale of 
sorrow, and gave him his sight; when the Syrophenician woman 
sought mercy for her child, her great importunity troubled the 
disciples, but the tenderness of Jesus heard her prayer; when many 
mothers in Judea brought their children to Christ, that He might 
bless them, the disciples rebuked those who had brought them, 
but when Jesus saw it, He was displeased and said unto them, 
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“suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. And He took them up in 
His arms, put His hands upon them, and blessed them.” How 
kindly and earnestly did He speak to the Samaritan Magdalene 
at Jacob’s well, touching her conscience at the tenderest spot, 
directing her mind to the true worship of the Omnipotent God, 
and quenching the thirst of her soul with the water of life. To the 
weeping Mary Magdalene, He appeared in the full glory of His 
resurrection and filled her with comfort and joy. Over His favorite 
Jerusalem He shed the tears of tender lamentation, “Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem,” etc. (Matt. xxiii, 37). “Preach repentance,” He says 
to His disciples, “and remission of sins among all nations beginn- 
ing at Jerusalem.” 

Perhaps none have felt more deeply the sweet unction of that 
healing balm, springing from the depths of love, than did Peter, 
when, after the denial of his Master, he beheld the merciful glance 
of Jesus, or than Mary Magdalene when, spurned by the Pharisees, 
she heard those blessed words:—“Many sins are forgiven her, 
because she hath loved much.” 

How He endeavors to stem the flow of grief in those women 
that followed Him to Calvary. Unwilling that sympathy for Him- 
self should cost any of His followers so dear, He delicately and 
tenderly tries to turn the current of their thoughts. “Daughters of 
Jerusalem,” said He, “weep not for me, but weep for yourselves 
and for your children.” 

Once, when He happened to be in the temple, the Pharisees 
brought to Him a woman convicted of a mortal crime. He 
addressed an indirect rebuke to them, which compelled them to 
retire with shame. Remorse, gratitude, despair, hope, held the 
woman there at the Master’s feet. Her stay was a sign of her 
penitence ; her penitence, a certain pledge of her future forgiveness. 
“The two,” as St. Augustine so finely expresses it, “were left alone 
together—Misery and Mercy.” Turning to the guilty woman, He 
said :—‘‘Woman, where are thy accusers? Has no one condemned 
thee?” “No one, Lord.” “Neither will I condemn thee. Go, 
and now sin no more.” What a mixture of tragedy and tenderness, 
what a contrast between low cruel cunning and exalted nobility of 
mind and emotion! How forcibly does He teach us by His tender 
mercy towards the erring woman, that charity and grace are mightier 
than punishments to prevent wrongdoing. 
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The friendship of Jonathan and David was not more genial 
and touching than that which Bethany recalls. Jesus loved Martha, 
and Mary, and Lazarus. Lazarus fell sick and died. Jesus came 
to the house of mourning. Sorrow for His departed friend, grief 
for the stricken loved ones at His feet so shook the soul of Jesus 
that “He groaned in spirit’—“troubled Himself.” He took away 
the sufferings and diseases of men in some way by taking them 
upon Himself. ‘Where have you laid him?” So truly human— 
as if He who was about to raise the dead, needed the information; 
so truly human in the underlying tenderness of personal address. 
“Where is Lazarus laid?” the same, 


“Poor human question you might ask, 
It is to them so hard—that task— 
E’en to the Saviour’s kind regard 
To show the grave. 
But with the sisters wept Our Lord 
Full bitter tears. Ah, to afford 
Comfort to all bruised hearts, I know 
Not message more sublime, to show 
The love of God throughout all time, 
Than ‘Jesus wept.’” 


That same compassion to the widowed mother of Naim, is 
equally found in the “Weep not, for the maid is not dead, but 
sleepeth,” to the wailers at Jairus’s house, and in the tears which 
startled the silent beholders at the grave at Bethany. There Jesus 
wept, not merely from the deep thoughts of His understanding, 
but from the gentleness and mercy, the encompassing, loving kind- 
ness and exuberant fostering affection of the Son of God for His 
own work, the race of man. Their miseries brought Him down 
from heaven. His ear was open to them, and the sound of weeping 
went at once to His heart. Who shall tell upon how many sick and 
troubled folk He laid His hands and healed them? 

The same compassionate Lord, who met with the sorrowing 
Mother, is rich unto all that call upon Him, however great, how- 
ever just may be the cause of any sorrow; and certainly, in the pres- 
ent instance, the grief was both just and great, yet there is no sorrow 
so grievous as to be beyond remedy; and no remedy so certain 
and so complete as that which the afflicted mother of Naim received. 
That same Jesus looks upon us with the sympathy of a personal 
love; that same hand which touched the bier at Naim, is still 
stretched out to relieve all bodily suffering, and the bereavements 
and pangs of death; that same sweet voice will whisper to the 
ear of faith: “Weep not.” 
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It is not for us to expect that such miracles as He worked while 
upon earth will be worked in our behalf. He has given us no 
warranty to suppose that He will raise to life our dear departed 
ones, that He will visibly lay His hand upon our afflicted ones and 
bid them take up their beds and walk; but there are other miracles 
promised, miracles fraught no less with loving kindness and mercy. 
Has He not assured us of His own presence with us all days? 
Has He not invited the weary and labor-worn to come to Him 
for refreshment? Has He not promised to give full consolation 
in the deepest sorrows, to make us patient in tribulation, to recon- 
cile our spirits to the smart, and, what is more, to turn our very 
sorrows into joy, to give us beauty for ashes, and, from the very 
heart of death itself, to draw forth matter for joy and praise, as 
He did at Naim? 

Oh, why then will you stand aloof from Jesus? Why withold 
your confidence from Him? His Heart is the same in heaven as 
on earth; His love is as warm on the throne as on the Cross. 
It is still His delight to heal the broken heart, and to comfort all 
who mourn. Remember that in all your labors and sorrows, your 
trials and tribulations, your compassionate Redeemer is feeling an 
active sympathy. He will not leave you comfortless, He will come 
to you, He will not suffer you to weep unnoticed, or to mourn un- 
pitied. You may be neglected and forsaken by all on earth; but 
you are still loved and remembered by Jesus in heaven. There He 
is not ashamed to call you brethren. There He confesses your name 
before God and Angels, and there He lives to intercede in your 
behalf. All that He asks is that you imitate His tenderness towards 
wretchedness and distress, that you be kindly in word and generous 
in deed towards the needy and afflicted, that you direct the foot- 
steps of your children, from their youngest days, in this same path. 
This is to share His affection, to make your happiness as secure as 
the throne of God Himself who hath said: “Fear thou not, for I 
am near thee; be not dismayed, for I am thy God; I will strengthen 
thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the right 
hand of My justice. When thou passest through the waters I will 
be with thee, and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee. 
When thou walkest through the life thou shalt not be burned, neither 
shall the flame kindle upon thee. For I am the Lord thy God—the 
holy one of Israel, thy Saviour.” 
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SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE SORROWS OF OUR BLESSED LADY 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Oh, all ye that pass by, attend, and see if there be any sorrow like to my 
sorrows.’ —Lamentations i, 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—The Church invites us to-day to study the sermons of Mary, 
the Mother of Christ. Her grief was greater than that of Agar, for 
Mary’s love was not only a natural love, but a supernatural one. Un- 
like Agar, Mary stood at the foot of the Cross to the end and won the 
title of Queen of Martyrs. Her life, like that of Christ, was full of 
sorrow; the Church singles out seven principal instances and bids us 
meditate upon them. Effects of this devotion: 1) It makes us realize 
better the sufferings of Christ, the malignity of sin and the wonderful 
love that prompted our redemption; 2) It intensifies our contention; 
3) It helps us to subdue our passions; 4) It fills us with resignation to 
the will of God; 5) It encourages us to bear our daily cross. 


Oh, all ye that pass by, attend and see! Look upon the sight that 
Holy Church to-day presents to your gaze. “Come,” she cries 
out to you to-day, “Come and let us ascend the mountain of the 
Lord, the sacred hill of Calvary, and see if there be any sorrows 
like to the sorrow of that desolate Mother, who stands by the Cross 
of her beloved; the delight of her heart; Jesus, her Saviour and 
ours; Jesus, her Son, our Brother. Well may the Church, in her 
office of to-day, apply those words of the prophet to our blessed 
Lady—“to what shall I compare thee, or to what shall I liken thee, 
O Daughter of Jerusalem? To what shall I equal thee, that I may 
comfort thee, O Virgin, daughter of Sion? for great as the ocean is 
thy grief.” 

Bitter was the grief of Agar, sent forth into the wilderness with 
Ismael, her only son; terrible were the pangs of sorrow that smote 
her mother’s heart when she saw her boy slowly dying of hunger 
and thirst in those solitudes, with none at hand to help; when, cast- 
ing him under one of the trees that were there, she went her way, 
and sat over against him a great way off, as far as a bow can carry, 
for she said: “I will not see the boy die; and, sitting over against 
him .. . she lifted up her voice and wept.” Great is the grief 
of every mother when she has to witness, helpless to afford relief, 
the sufferings or the death of a dear child. But to none of these 
can we liken Mary, the Mother of Sorrows. Her sorrow, great 
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and deep as the ocean, is not as the sorrow of any other child of 
man: “weeping she hath wept in the night, and her tears are on her 
cheeks ; there is none to comfort her among all them that were dear 
to her.” Agar wept at the thought of the death of her boy whom 
she loved with all the natural affection of a mother; but Mary wept 
at the cruel torments and death of one who was not only her son, 
but her God and ours, whom she loved as never mother loved before 
nor since. She loved Him not only with the natural love of a mother 
for her only child—that beautiful love, indeed, she had—but with 
the great and burning love with which her heart was on fire for 
Him who is God incarnate, who gave her to know that love sur- 
passing all human love—divine love, the love which led Him to 
Calvary, the love which had dowered her with all her wonderful 
graces and privileges, and which kindled in her own heart a cor- 
responding love for Him, more intense and burning than that of 
the Seraphim. 

Such was the love that was wounded, deeply wounded on Calvary 
when, unlike Agar, the anguished mother stood to the bitter end, and 
suffered a true martyrdom at the foot of the Cross of Jesus. As 
her love for Him is utterably, greater than that of any saint or 
angel, so her grief and suffering and desolation were more dreadful 
than any torment ever endured by the martyrs of the faith. Rightly, 
then, do we call her the greatest of the martyrs. Regina Martyrum, 
Queen of Martyrs, who more fully shared and more deeply entered 
into the bitter sufferings of her dear Son than is possible for any 
other to do. By this bitter suffering, willingly borne, Mary had a 
share in the work of our redemption, in so far as she willingly gave 
up her Son to death for our sakes. With this in mind, the Holy 
Catholic Church has instituted a special feast to commemorate and 
honor Mary as the Sorrowful Mother. To-day we are celebrating 
the feast of the Seven Sorrows of Mary. It will be well for us, 
therefore, to meditate for a while upon the significance they bear 
for us. The life of the Blessed Virgin, like that of her Divine Son, 
was a life of sorrows. He was the “Man of sorrow, acquainted 
with grief,” she, His mother, loving Him, as she did, with all the 
force of natural and supernatural love, could not but sorrow with 
His sorrowing, and weep with His weeping. Sinless though she 
was, no more for her than for any of us was the triumph and joy 
of victory to be gained without the pain and desolation of the Cross. 
Of her Son Himself, the Holy Spirit has said that, “it behooved 
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Christ to suffer,” and “by the suffering and death to be crowned 
with glory and honor,” and “by suffering to enter into His glory.” 
“The disciple,” Jesus Christ tells us, “is not above the Master,” and 
as He suffered so must we, and not even Mary, the most perfect fol- 
lower of her Son, with all her wonderful graces of virginity, and 
divine maternity, and Immaculate Conception, was freed from this 
law of suffering. From the first moment of her glorious being, she 
was endowed with the grace of perfect sinlessness, so that not for 
one instant was her soul stained with sin; but with that moment 
began, too, a life which was to be full of sorrow. In that life of 
bitter trial, the Church has chosen out seven times of special and 
keen suffering which our Blessed Mother underwent ; when her mar- 
tyrdom rose to an extreme pitch of agony; and has named them 
the seven sorrows of Mary, and dedicated this day to their pious 
and grateful and sympathetic remembrance. Thus we have, as the 
first of Mary’s sorrows, that moment when, on presenting her Son 
in the temple to the Eternal Father, she heard the terrible prophecy 
of Holy Simeon. “Behold, this Child is set: for the ruin and for 
the resurrection of many in Israel, and for a sign that shall be 
contradicted . . . and thine own soul a sword shall pierce.” The 
second sorrow was the Flight into Egypt, when, an exile from her 
own land and people, she went forth with St. Joseph and the Holy 
Child into a land of strangers, to escape the hatred and cruelty of 
those who desired the death of her innocent Son. The third sorrow 
was the loss of her beloved Child, when, for three days, she and 
His foster-father sought Him sorrowing. With what bitter anxiety 
her heart must have been filled lest she should not find Him, lest 
she had lost the treasure which was heaven on earth to her! 

The fourth sorrow was that dreadful meeting on the way to 
Calvary, when she saw Him laden with His Cross, crowned with 
thorns, goaded on by the blows of the rough soldiery, mocked and 
abused by the crowds who followed, going to the death of a con- 
demned criminal. What unutterable anguish pierced the hearts of 
Jesus and Mary as they gazed upon each other! What unspeakable 
poignancy their mutual love gave to the grief of that moment! The 
fifth sorrow was the first act in the culmination of her life of woe; 
the actual offering of the great sacrifice for which all that had gone 
before was the preparation. It was the Crucifixion of her Son. 
Every blow of that hammer, as the cruel nails were driven through 
that tender flesh which Jesus took from her and which she had nour- 
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ished at her breast, struck deep into her own heart; and who can 
describe the agony of those three hours when He hung there in the 
throes of death? Then came the sixth sorrow, when the lifeless 
Body was taken down from the Cross, and laid in her arms; and no 
words of love, no tender embraces could bring back the breath to 
those pale lips, nor the light to those dim eyes, nor the pulsations of 
life to that still heart. Last of all in this catalogue of woes came 
the Burial of that Sacred Body, when all that remained to her on 
earth of Jesus was hidden away from her sight, and she went away, 
desolate, heartbroken, and forlorn. 

Dear brethren, look and see! What did this? Why was it? 
What terrible thing dealt those blows which struck down at once 
both the mother and the Son? What was it that with cruel on- 
slaught killed the Son and pierced the mother to the very heart? 

Dear brethren, you can answer that question for yourselves. Oh, 
terrible thought for you and me! It was our sins that did this 
thing. It was because you and I had been forever lost if Jesus had 
not died nor Mary wept. Our sins were the lance that opened the 
side of Jesus and pierced the soul of Mary. Rightly does the Church 
call upon us to be devout to the sorrows of Mary; rightly does she 
hold up for us the dreadful picture of what we have done; for, dear 
brethren, if there is one way in which, more than in any other, we 
can put into our cold and stony hearts a true abiding sorrow for 
our sins, it is by the contemplation of Mary at the Cross of Jesus. 
“Come,” says the Church, in her beautiful office for to-day, “Come, 
let us stand by the Cross with Mary, the mother of Jesus, whose 
soul the sword of grief has pierced.” 

There is scarcely another devotion in the Church so efficacious 
in showing us what a dreadful thing is sin as is this devotion to the 
Seven Sorrows of Mary. Contemplating her sufferings, we shall 
enter more perfectly into the sufferings of her Son; for her grief 
tells us eloquently what He endured. Her bitter desolation leads 
us to a deeper understanding of what our sins cost Him, of the 
price He paid for our redemption. That great love of hers, which 
sharpened her grief to an agony of martyrdom, teaches us how 
worthy of love is the object of her affections, and that there is no 
intensity of love for Him so great that we can say “it is enough,” 
“T love enough.” 

Sorrow for our sins; compassion for Our Lord, greater love for 
Him, are the fruits which spring from devotion to the Sorrows 
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of Our Blessed Lady. The Church knows this, and to encourage 
her children to the practice of this salutary devotion, she has en- 
riched it with many and great indulgences. Especially is there hope 
for sinners in the devout practice of devotion to the sorrows of 
Mary. How can she ignore one who compassionates her grief and 
the sufferings of her Son; who remembers with gratitude what He 
endured and what she endured with Him? Those who take up and 
fervently practise this devotion will soon feel a true sorrow in their 
souls for the sins by which they have caused the death of Mary’s 
Son; the passion of Our Lord will become imprinted on their 
hearts, and the holy medicine of the Cross will heal and purify 
their souls, however deeply infected of the disease of sin or cor- 
rupted by evil habits. 

By this devotion the strongest passions may be subdued and 
brought into obedience to the sweet and holy law of God. Nay, 
there is no soul, however weak, we may surely say, that may not 
be raised to heights of sanctity by the fervent, faithful practice of 
this devotion. It is well to rejoice with Mary in her joys. We love, 
and rightly love, to extol and praise her magnificent prerogatives 
and graces; to offer up our prayers before her glorious throne. But 
even more pleasing to her must be the grateful remembrance of her 
sufferings; for sympathy in suffering is more precious than con- 
gratulation in joy. Take up, then, dear brethren, this precious 
devotion, each according to his time and opportunity. The Church 
offers us many ways of honoring Our Lady’s sorrow. There is 
the Rosary of the Seven Dolors; there is that beautiful sequence of 
the Mass of to-day, the “Stabat Mater”; there are other prayers to 
be found in every book of devotion. Best of all will it be to medi- 
tate in our hearts with Mary at the foot of the Cross. It is not 
good to multiply devotions, nor to load ourselves with a great num- 
ber of different practices; but this one is so useful, so fruitful, so 
well adapted for all, that we may well give it a place in our choice 
of these devotions we select to aid us in our spiritual life. At 
least on Fridays, when we honor the passion of Our Lord, let us 
pay our tribute of compassion to His dear mother, who willingly 
endured all she did endure, and willingly gave Him up to His 
enemies, because she knew it was the will of God and for our 
salvation. Lastly, let Mary’s sorrows teach us that the way of 
sorrow is the way of life. There is no other road to glory than the 
Royal Road of the Holy Cross. Seeing what Jesus and Mary en- 
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dured, and how all the saints have followed after them in suffering, 
let us, too, patiently—yes, and joyfully—take up our daily cross 
and follow in their train, counting it a privilege to suffer with 
them as we hope with them to be crowned. 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE GREAT COMMANDMENT 
BY THE REV. J. A. M. GILLIS, A.M. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul and with thy whole mind: This is the greatest and the first com- 
mandment, and the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.”—Matt. XXli, 37-39. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The necessity of the practice of charity as outlined in the 
words of Christ according to the text Matt. XHXV, 37-39, also as given 
in Matt. xxv, where the observance of charity in the form of mercy 
shown to our fellow creatures is described as the countersign of the elect 
on the last day. Reference also to St. Paul to the Corinthians where the 
Apostle declares charity to be the all-necessary virtue—greatest of all 
the virtues whose object is God. 

II. Charity is the fundamental virtue in religion, inasmuch as it is the 
law of God, and the love of God is the foundation of faith itself. The 
fitness of love of God as being the end of man’s being. This fitness seen 
in the harmony of God’s works in the visible world. 

III. The love of God founded (a) on justice, because we are His 
creatures—(b) on gratitude for His gifts—(c) on our own interests; 
for there is no happiness or peace of soul without it. 

IV. Love of neighbor, flowing, as from its source, from the love of the 
Creator. This duty of charity towards our neighbor depending on three 
great reasons—(a) positive command—(b) the voice of nature declaring 
us children of the one great Father—(c) the voice of Grace speaking to 
us our brotherhood in Christ. 

Conclusion—The excellence of Charity. Its preference to the other 
theological virtues, and its endurance for ever. 


In the words of the Gospel the love of God and the love of our 
neighbor are declared to be the two great duties which underlie 
all religious perfection. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
thy whole heart, with thy whole soul, and with all thy mind.” 
This, says Christ, is the first and greatest commandment; and the 
second is like to it, and flows from it: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” With the observance of these fundamental requi- 
sites to the practice of religion our ethical conduct is pleasing and 
meritorious before God; without it no moral act can have merit. 
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So necessary is the observance of this great and universal law 
of charity in the performance of our duties towards God and our 
neighbor that, on the last day, it will be the passport to eternal 
life. We are told, in the Book of Revelation, how the children of 
God will bear His seal on their foreheads, as a mark of protection, 
when the angels will appear at the four winds of heaven to destroy 
the earth and the sea. [ven so the saints, on the last day, will bear 
upon them the sign of election as the reward of the faithful observ- 
ance of the law of charity—mercy shown to their fellow creatures. 
Amidst the great solemnity which will usher in the everlasting Sab- 
bath, the Supreme Judge will come in the majesty of heaven to 
pronounce the eternal sentence, He will say to the just: “Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, possess the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world; for I was hungry and you 
gave me to eat; I was thirsty and you gave me to drink; I was a 
stranger and you took me in; naked and you covered me; I was 
i prison and you came to me.” And, uniting together, in the 
one eternal tie, the love of God and the love of neighbor, He will 
explain to the joy of His elect: “Because you have done it to one 
of these my least brethren you have done it to me” (Matt. xxv). 

St. Paul, in his Epistle to the people of Corinth, expresses more 
clearly the necessity of observing this fundamental law of charity. 
No eloquence of language in teaching or preaching, no fluent 
outburst of prayer, even were we to talk with the gift of the 
tongues of angels, can avail in the sight of God if we are void 
of charity. No amount of faith, however strong, even if it impelled 
us to call upon the bulky mountains to bend their lofty tops and 
fall into the valleys beneath, is of any account before heaven if 
charity does not reign in our hearts to unite us with God. No 
gift of prophecy, opening before us the mystic gates of the future 
and supplying us with all knowledge of hidden things, will advance 
us one step towards heaven unless charity—the blessed love of 
God and our neighbor—adorns our soul. Aye, if we should give 
all our possessions to the poor, and strive for the palm of mar- 
tyrdom by delivering our bodies to cruel torments of pain, our 
efforts to reach heaven by such penitential acts will be forever 
fruitless unless the charity of Christ dwells within us and actuates 
us in what we do. “If,” says the Apostle, “I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.—And if I should have proph- 
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ecy, and should know all mysteries and all knowledge, and if 
I should have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, and 
have not charity, I am nothing—And if I should distribute all 
my goods to the poor, and if I should deliver myself to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing” (I Cor. xiii, 1-3). 

Our religion must be grounded on the firm foundation of Faith 
in order that it may rise above material entities and soar up to 
heaven. As the Apostle says, “Without faith it is impossible to 
please God. For he that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
and is the Rewarder of them that seek Him” (Heb xi, 6). Or, 
again, as the sacred Council of Trent puts it: “Faith is the be- 
ginning of human salvation, the foundation and root of all justi- 
fication.” But faith, itself, has its object in charity. “The end 
of the commandment is charity from a pure heart and a good 
conscience and an unfeigned faith” (I Tim. i, 5). As religion 
must be rooted in faith, so faith must be founded in Divine love. 
The object of faith is God and God is love. The end of our being 
is God. He made us and we were made for Him. His love, 
therefore, has the first claim on our being, as the Apostle says, 
“In Him we live, move, and have our being.” The commandment 
of the love of God is, therefore, clearly in harmony with the end of 
our creation. 

In the world around us all things, fashioned by the hand of 
the Creator, act in harmony with the end for which they were 
called forth by the omnipotent fiat. The sun rises, pursues its 
course over the roadways of heaven, and sets, at the close of day, 
to begin again its course of usefulness in the economy of nature. 
The countless spheres of space, each in due time and course, obey 
the laws which govern and direct them. The rain falls from the 
clouds at Nature’s bidding, to water the fields and supply the 
waste of the countless streams which roll into our mighty rivers. 
The wind fans our shores and exercises its beneficent influence on 
our climate. What indescribable confusion would exist in the world 
of matter, if such agencies in the economy of things were to 
refuse to comply with the end of their being! If the sun concealed 
its beauty beneath the clouds of heaven and refused to shed its 
light ; if the rain refused to form the refreshing shower and kept 
itself hidden in the passing clouds; if the winged breeze which 
blows over the land ceased to breathe upon our shores; if, in a 
word, nature’s laws ceased to act, what frightful confusion would 
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exist in the world of matter! Even so, disobedience to the eternal 
law of Divine love is a disorder in the spiritual harmony proceeding 
from Divine wisdom. St. Paul pointed this out in that Epistle, 
which, on account of its majesty of expression, sublimity of 
doctrine, and importance of the theme which forms the subject 
matter, is placed at the head of all his Epistles on the pages 
of the New Testament—in his Epistle to the Romans—when he 
says: “The invisible things of Him from the creation of the world 
are clearly seen being understood by the things that are made.” 

Our first duty of love towards God is founded on justice. We 
are His creatures, the work of His hands. He gave us our being 
without any cooperation on our part. We are entirely His. He 
has every claim in justice on us, by reason of His being our Creator. 
He, likewise, has every just claim on us by reason of our existence 
being entirely dependent on His almighty power. Just as the 
tiniest flower which blooms on the summer landscape and the 
tender blade of grass which flourishes in the meadow owe their 
beauty to His Divine providence, watching over all things, and 
ordaining all things according to the admirable contrivance of His 
Divine wisdom, so all that we are, and all that we have are the 
gifts of His bounty. 

In the second place, we owe Him love as a duty of gratitude. 
Apart from His claim on us, in justice, as His creatures called 
into being by His omnipotent fiat, God has a claim on our love 
in gratitude for His goodness towards us. The child who is 
nursed in a loving mother’s bosom owes her a debt of love, strong 
and lasting as life itself. That son would be a monster of ingrati- 
tude who would forget a parent’s love. Filial love, strong as 
nature within us, binds the heart of the child to a loving parent. 
And God, the Author of all holy love, brings home to us that 
sacred tie of love of parent and child as the symbol of His love 
for His creatures. In our gratitude, therefore, for God’s in- 
estimable goodness, His bounty towards us, His loving protection 
over us, we are in duty bound to love Him with all the strength 
of our being. 

In the third place, our own interests should impel us to love 
God. “There is no peace in the wicked,” the prophet assures us. 
But, the Apostle tells us that with God all peace reigns in the 
heart (II Cor. vii, 4). In chains and subjected to all species of 
ill treatment, when nature was ready to sink under the load of 
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sufferings, his spirit soared to God! and, like a seraph con- 
templating the Divine beauty in the beatific vision, he could not 
contain his joy but burst forth in a rapture of Divine praise. St. 
Francis Xavier, on the lonely shores of India, far away from 
home and relatives and friends—from everything which humanly 
speaking could bring joy to the heart, bending under the weight 
of fatigue—suffering from the inclement heat of a tropical climate, 
without a place of rest for his weary limbs save the rude bamboo 
hut of the native or under the canopy of heaven, chanted the 
Divine praise, exclaiming in the excess of his joy: “My heart 
is too full of joy, O Lord, my happiness is too great.” Such is 
the unspeakable happiness of those who place their affections on 
God. Such may exclaim with Isaias: “I will greatly rejoice in 
the Lord and my soul shall be joyful in my God: for he hath 
clothed me with the garments of salvation and with a robe of 
justice. He hath covered me as a bridegroom decked with a crown 
and as a bride adorned with her jewels” (Is. 1xi, 10), or, in the 
words of the psalmist, “The voice of rejoicing and of salvation 
is the tabernacle of the just” (Ps. cxvii, 15). Hence our happiness 
calls for Divine love in which alone we can truly rejoice. 

Nor can we truly love God without loving our neighbor. We 
cannot separate the duty of loving God from that of charity 
towards our neighbor. First of all there is a positive command 
of the Saviour to extend charity towards our neighbor, and 
that brotherly love flows, as from its source, from the love of 
the Creator. In the words of the text: “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the first command- 
ment, the second is like to this: Thou shalt love they neighbor as 
thyself,” this is clearly expressed. 

The voice of nature calls on us to exercise this brotherly love 
towards our fellow beings. We are all children of the same 
heavenly Father, and consequently members of the same great 
family. We may be separated by degrees of standing in society, 
by the accidents of wealth or poverty, or by the influence which we 
wield among our fellow men; but there is between us the common 
tie of brotherhood which binds us together as children of the 
one great Father. Even the story of human sorrow proclaims 
that tie of brotherhood, as the poet so beautifully expressed it, 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world akin.” Our mutual 
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dependence upon one another as the members of the one human 
society is well expressed by Caroline, Queen of England: 


“Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 

I laughed, and danced, and talked, and sung; 
Thinking in those hours of glee 

That all this world was made for me. 

But when the hour of trial came, 

And sickness shook this trembling frame, 

To me occurred how sad ’twould be 

If all this world were made for me.” 


The voice of grace whispers in our souls our brotherhood in 
Jesus Christ. He came down from the bosom of His Eternal 
Father and assumed our human nature. He thus became our 
brother. Our common human nature is exalted by the partici- 
pation of His Divinity. Wealth, influence, and worldly greatness, 
are only accidents of life which should not stand as barriers between 
us and the least of our fellow beings. That great brotherhood, 
begotten of Christ, is an enduring tie which no accident of for- 
tune can ever break. This sacred tie of spiritual brotherhood 
makes us all rejoice in the friendship of God: “You are my 
friends,” He exclaims (John xv, 14). Grace alone, without dis- 
tinction of class, gives us claim to this blessed friendship. St. Paul, 
in his Epistle to the Romans, beautifully explains how the dif- 
ferent members which compose the body share in common the 
various ailments we have to suffer. Mutual sympathy, and harmony 
of action, are the laws which govern those human members. So 
we, as members of the mystic body of Jesus Christ, should extend 
our sympathies to our brother in suffering, or, as the word implies, 
share his sorrows with him, even as we would share his joys in 
his hour of happiness. Our hand should ever be stretched out 
to help those whose miseries appeal to our sympathies. If wealth 
is not at our command, a kind word always is; and a kind word 
often brings to the afflicted heart more consolation than lavish 
gifts of gold. So we have it always within our reach to help our 
brother in his misfortunes. 

So worthy of our calling, as followers of Christ, is the exercise 
of charity that St. Paul speaks of the practice of this heavenly 
virtue as our true vocation—the great duty of life’s pilgrimage. 
For, says the holy Apostle: “I,.a prisoner of the Lord, beseech 
you that you walk worthy the vocation in which you are called— 
with all humility and mildness, with patience, supporting one an- 
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other in charity. Be ye followers of God as most dear children :-— 
and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved us, and hath delivered 
Himself for us, an oblation and sacrifice to God for an odor of 
sweetness.” 

Faith is a necessary virtue. It is the groundwork, the foundation, 
of the great fabric of religion. Without it, as the Apostle says, 
it is impossible to please God. Without it there is no religion and 
no salvation. But the exercise of faith passes not beyond the 
journey of life. It is a passport to heaven, but it does not enter 
there. It is “the substance of things to be hoped for, the evidence 
of things that appear not.” In this world our vision is dimmed 
by the cloud of mortality; we see but “darkly as through a glass,” 
and faith comes to our aid to supply the defect of knowledge of 
the hidden things of God. But when the veil of eternity rises, 
we see, as the Apostle says, face to face. Then, faith ceases and 
knowledge begins. 

Hope also is one of the absolutely necessary virtues which are 
called theological, on account of having God as their direct object. 
Through it we trust in God, relying on His fatherly goodness and 
providence; yet, it implies imperfection—its object is not yet pos- 
sessed, even as faith implies imperfection, inasmuch as it necessarily 
excludes the beatific vision. As knowledge, not faith, is the per- 
fection of the blessed in heaven, so the realization of God’s promises, 
not hope in them, is the blessed possession of the saints in glory. 
Hope, therefore, ends with the things of time. But, blessed charity, 
like God in whom it dwells in its fulness, is eternal. It dwells 
in time and is the perfection of religion, giving it its God-like beauty. 
It also reigns in heaven as the bliss of the elect. For God is 
infinite love and His love will forever fill the hearts of the elect 
in the beatific vision. Therefore, as the Apostle says: “Charity 
never falleth away, whether prophecies shall be made void, or 
tongues shall cease, or knowledge shall be destroyed” (I Cor. xiii). 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE PURPOSE OF MIRACLES 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“And Jesus secing their faith, said to the man sick of the palsy: Be of good 
heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.”—Matt. ix, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Chief signs of Our Lord’s divinity are miracle 
and prophecy. We must beware of the tendency of emphasizing natural 
virtues too much. Our Lord’s miracles were such as to indicate His 
divine mission. Healing of body is associated with healing of soul. No 
mere wonder-lust. 

I. Circumstances of the healing of man sick of the palsy. The casting 
of the devils into herd of swine. Christ passes over the water to Caphar- 
naum, “His own city.” The faithful bring the sick man to Our Lord. 
Christ answered their prayer, but in an unexpected way: “Thy sins are 
forgiven.” Connection between suffering and sin. Case of the man born 
blind, compared with case of man healed at Bethsaida. So Christ heals 
the palsy by healing the wound of sin. The scribes are scandalized. “He 
blasphemeth.” 

II. Our Lord will show them that He is divine. He reads their hearts. 
“The searcher of the hearts and reins is God.” By same act He reveals 
power over sin. Both healing of body and healing of soul equally easy 
with God. But Christ will lead the scribes from the seen to the unseen. 
He leaves room for the merit of faith. Tells the purpose of miracle. 
The multitude feared and glorified God. 

III. Objection: Why does Christ use roundabout methods when He 
might use direct methods? Same remark applies to all God’s dealings 
with men. Christ could and did use direct methods. God chooses dtf- 
ferent ways in order that His glory may be manifest. Essence of con- 
version is in the turning of will. But the will is moved in different ways, 
according to individual temperament. All things sweetly. Meaning of 
“secundam naturam propriam.” Different degrees of scepticism and 
belief. The cases of Peter and John; Our Lord in the Temple; the 
meeling of Judas. All a question of what Divine Will chooses. 

Conclusion.—Doctrine useful to all the faithful in order that faith may 
be deepened. Especially useful when we pray for one thing and get 
something else. 


The Holy Father in his most famous encyclical insists that the 
chief signs of our Lord’s Divinity are miracle and prophecy. There 
had been a growing tendency in the Church, even as now there is 
a growing tendency outside the Church, to make our Lord’s char- 
acter depend on merely natural signs, and especially on that of 
fruitfulness in natural virtue. Now natural virtue is very good and 
we ought not to undervalue it. But it must come second in 
importance when compared with the supernatural life. As a 
sign of the virtue of His Divinity our Lord gave the first place 
to miracles. Moreover He arranged that the miracles should be 
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of such a kind as to indicate the purpose of His mission. He had 
come for no other reason but to undo sin and to save men’s souls. 
Therefore when He performed His miracles He associated them 
with the forgiveness of sins. And the people, seeing this, won- 
dered and said: “He hath done all things well; He hath made both 
the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.” 

He hath done all things well. Yes, He wills to produce these 
marvellous cures of body, but He does not will to stop short at 
that. To do so would be to pander to the mere lust for wonder. 
He goes on to direct His power of body-healing to minister to 
His power of soul-healing. Through that which is seen He leads 
His hearers on to that which is unseen. There is one miracle, 
however, in which He emphasizes this doctrine most particularly 
by placing the soul-healing first and the body-healing afterwards. 
It is the curing of the man sick of the palsy. 

Our Lord had lately been in the country of the Gerasens, where 
He had performed the miracle of casting out the devils and 
sending them into the herd of swine. That betokened His right 
over all property. He who made all things could destroy the herd 
if He wanted to do so. However, the people did not like it and 
besought Him to depart from their coasts. He passed over the 
water and came into His own city. That was Capharnaum, called 
His city because He belonged to the small place of Nazareth near 
to it, and also because He had made it His city by the wonderful 
works which He had wrought in it. The people were familiar 
with these wonders, and to a certain extent believed in Our Lord’s 
Divine power. They brought to Him one sick of the palsy lying 
on a bed. Their action was a prayer of faith. He had said: “All 
things whatsoever you ask when ye pray, believe that you shall 
receive; and they shall come unto you.” Therefore Christ, seeing 
their faith, professed by deed rather than by word, proceeded to 
answer their prayer. He did not do so, however, precisely in 
the way which they expected. He would give them not only that 
which they wanted, but also something far better. He did not 
immediately raise the man from his sick bed. He said simply; 
“Be of good heart, son, thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

The faith of some of the scribes could not rise to this. With 
them seeing was believing. They themselves could not see the 
purpose of suffering as a means of working out virtue and of 
purging away sin. They did not see its root in sin. For all 
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suffering, at least indirectly, has its cause in sin. Adam by re- 
jecting the gift of original justice removed the barrier which would 
have prevented all suffering from touching us. Besides, many of 
the sufferings which humanity undergoes do come from actual 
personal sin. This is not so in every case. When Christ, for 
instance, was about to heal the man born blind, His disciples asked 
Him: “Master, who hath sinned, this man or his parents?” Jesus 
answered: “Neither hath this man sinned nor his parents; but 
that the works of God should be made manifest in him.” On the 
other hand, when Christ had healed the man by the pool of Beth- 
saida, He said to him: “Behold, thou art made whole: sin no more, 
lest some worse thing happen to thee.” And this seems to have 
been the case, too, with the man sick of the palsy. The infinitely 
wise Physician will cure sickness by curing the cause of sickness. 
There is to be no tinkering with symptoms. Alleviation is not 
cure. But the superficial lawyers, blind to all that is not under 
their nose, can not see this. “He blasphemeth.” It is only God 
in heaven, they insinuate, who can forgive sins: no man on earth 
can have the power. 

The situation is now fully developed. The scribes have accused 
our Lord of blasphemy for asserting a possession of Divine power. 
“Tf you will not believe me, at least believe my works.” As it 
pertains to God alone to forgive sins, so it pertains to God alone 
to read the hearts of men. He who alone has the power of 
turning men’s hearts to Himself must alone have the power of 
scrutinizing those hearts. “The searcher of the hearts and reins 
is God.” Therefore Jesus reveals to them the power to read 
their thoughts. 

By the same act too He reveals His power to save from sin. 
“Why do you think evil in your hearts? Whether is it easier 
to say: Thy sins are forgiven thee; or to say: Arise and walk?” 
Just as it is equally easy for man to say these things, so it is equally 
easy for God to do them. In the effect produced it is, of course, 
a greater thing to heal the soul than to heal the body. But the 
healing of the soul is something which the lawyers cannot see, 
whilst the healing of the body is something which they can see. 
Perhaps if they see the one they will respond to grace and believe 
in the other. The evidence is not such as to make the truth 
evident, so evident that no one could possibly refuse to assent 
to it. It is, however, such as to make refusal of assent imprudent. 
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To escape this imprudence a virtuous effort of the will is necessary. 
That is where the merit of faith comes in. 

Our Lord, therefore, in order to induce His hearers to make 
the needful act of faith in Himself, tells them explicitly why He 
is going to perform the miracle—‘“that you may know that the 
Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive sins.” Then He 
immediately says to the man sick of the palsy: “Arise, take up 
thy bed and go into thy house.” The man was cured, both body 
and soul. Our Lord’s aim had been accomplished. The multitude, 
seeing what had been done, “feared and glorified God, who gave 
such power to men.” By a new birth of spiritual adoption He 
had given them power to become His own sons. Then to make 
it easier for them to believe in the new birth He worked such 
signs as the curing of the man sick of the palsy. By one master 
stroke Christ indicated sin and the effects of sin, as well as 
His power to destroy both the cause and the effect. 

It has been objected that Christ ought to have used a less crude 
way of making people believe. If it were true that He had power 
not only to read hearts but also to change them, why did He not 
do so without this interruption in the law of nature? If He was 
God, having power over spirit as well as matter, having power 
to illuminate the mind and move the will, why did He not convert 
all unbelievers to the faith simply by His fiat? Why did He not 
immediately make all foolish people wise? 

The same difficulty applies, even now, to the designs of God. 
If God is all-powerful over the mind and heart, why does He not 
move all the Buddhists and Hindus to become Catholics? Why 
does He require all this amount of laborious enterprise such as 
is represented by the work of our foreign missions? Surely to 
do so would be a far more useful miracle than the turning of 
water into wine or the raising up of the dead to life! 

The answer is that Christ could and did use the direct way of 
converting souls as well as the indirect way. And even to-day 
God does move souls to Himself secretly rather than openly. It 
was the opinion of the late Cardinal Vaughan that the numerous 
conversions in England could not be accounted for by preaching, 
but must rather be attributed to grace acting directly in answer to 
prayer. Nevertheless many conversions do happen through preach- 
ing and reading. The pulpit and the press may not be undervalued. 
God chooses a hundred ways of leading men to Himself in order 
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that His works may be made manifest through them. So too 
Christ worked miracles on the bodies of men and on inanimate 
things, but also worked directly on the hearts and minds of men, 
all, however, that the glory of God might be directly revealed. 

The essence of conversion consists in the turning of the will 
to God. But before the will can be turned to God, God must 
be known by the understanding. Nothing is loved unless it be 
first known. Now it so happens that human nature is so con- 
stituted that both the understanding and the will are moved in 
different ways according to a man’s temperament. Some people 
are drawn by the more material methods, others by the more 
spiritual. But our Lord’s mission is a universal mission. He 
came to save the whole world. His methods, therefore, must be 
adapted, even as they were, to suit the needs of all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. God moves all things sweetly, each according 
to its own nature. 

This is the reason then why Christ used miracles to help some 
people, whilst others He converted without miracles. The end 
to be obtained was rectitude of will in conformity with God’s will. 
Such movement of the will, however, must be spontaneous: it 
cannot be forced. A man is justified either freely and willingly 
or not at all. He who made us without ourselves will not save 
us without ourselves. In His infinite wisdom, therefore, God 
chooses to allure those wills which are not responsive to His direct 
promptings. Why? Because this way is the most fitted to the 
complex natures of the various individuals. A railway carriage 
does not move by instinct, but by gravitation and applied mechan- 
ical force. A bird does not go to seek food because it is pushed 
mechanically ; nor yet because it is able to argue about food values; 
but because it is drawn to do so by a natural instinct. Similarly 
a man acts according to his own nature, which so happens to be 
a free one. If he utilizes grace to save his soul, it is because 
he understands that eternal life is so all-important and freely 
chooses to lay hold on it. He simply cannot be forced to save 
his soul. Love and mechanical force are contradictory terms. 
The inward justification of man therefore is not a miracle, but 
rather the end for which miracles were instituted. 

Again, the minds of men differ very much in regard to their 
receptivity of evidence. One extreme refuses to assent to any- 
thing; the other extreme believes everything. Both extremes meet 
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in a common inability or refusal to weigh evidence. Virtue, as 
always, takes the middle course. It is docile in so far as it is 
open to the influence of evidence; it is prudent in so far as it 
is alive to what is a false appearance of evidence. It is possible 
however for different minds to be moved, some with more and 
some with less evidence, without in any way compromising freedom, 
docility or prudence. Hence there are many cases where the heart 
is sensitive to Divine impulse, where it freely and voluntarily 
responds to Divine interior enlightenment. In these cases there 
is less need of miracle. Thus we have the story of St. Louis, 
King of France, who when told that our Lord was manifesting 
Himself in the form of a little Child above the blessed Sacrament, 
declined to look, saying that his faith was strong enough to assure 
him of the Real Presence and that there was no need of a demon- 
stration to the senses. 

So too we find that our Lord, when dealing with His single- 
minded or devoted followers, infused into them directly a super- 
natural wisdom. If their wills were pliable and ready to follow 
truth wherever it should lead them, then the words of Christ 
applied to them: “I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which all 
your acversaries shall not be able to resist or to gainsay.” The 
inward illumination was not a miracle in itself, though in its 
outward manifestation it did become miraculous. The constancy 
of Peter and John, for instance, as related in the Acts of the 
Apostles, caused equal wonder with the healing of the man lame 
from birth. “Now seeing the constancy of Peter and John, under- 
standing that they were illiterate and ignorant men, they wondered; 
and they knew them that they had been with Jesus. Seeing the 
man also who had been healed standing with them, they could 
say nothing against it.” 

This does not, however, imply that Christ could not directly 
convert hardened hearts. He could and did. Thus, for instance, 
His Divine personality showed its power in that magnificent entry 
into Jerusalem on Palm Sunday. Having arrived in the city, He 
went into the temple and scattered those who would defile it with 
commerce. His house of prayer should not be made a den of 
thieves. “This seems to me,” writes St. Jerome, “one of the most 
wonderful amongst all the signs which our Lord did; that one 
man, at that time so despised, could with the strokes of a little 
scourge drive out so great a multitude, for His eyes flashed fire, 
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and His face gleamed with the majesty of Divinity.” Origen 
thinks that this certainly was a greater miracle than the changing 
of water into wine; for in the latter He touched only dead matter, 
whilst in the former He touched the minds of thousands of men. 
Then there is that unforgettable scene when Judas went out to 
betray our Lord. Judas had received the band of soldiers and 
servants sent by the chief priests, and they came with lanterns 
and torches and weapons. Jesus went forward to meet them: 
“Whom seek ye?” They answered: “Jesus of Nazareth.” And 
Jesus answered: “I am He.” As soon as He spoke they went 
backward and fell to the ground. “I am He.” With one such 
little sentence and with no other weapon He strikes the ferocious 
crowd, repels and scatters them. They can perceive Divinity 
embodied in humanity. 

So it is all a question of what the Divine will chooses to do. 
But it is the same Divine will which made men’s souls and bodies 
from the beginning. God, therefore, although He can move either 
hard hearts or believing hearts directly, yet chooses, according to 
His wisdom, to move them in such a way as to manifest His 
glory, some by direct appeal, others through an appeal to His 
works. 

This doctrine, though primarily applicable to the unbeliever, 
has also its value for the believer. The faithful can always have 
their faith strengthened and deepened. Occasions are always 
forthcoming when our faith is wanted to carry us through a crisis 
of life; and it may be that from time to time our faith needs 
the evidence of miracle. Again and again it happens that we 
pray for one thing and get something else. Then is the time to 
remember the miracle of the healing of the man sick of the palsy. 
If our prayer has been humble and sincere, then the answer will 
surely be something richer than we could imagine, for the answer 
is certain to be an enrichment of that spirit life by which sinful 
life is counteracted and by which eternal life is fostered. The 
sick of the palsy is told by God to be of good heart, for he is 
a son of God, his sins having been forgiven him. 




















COLLECTANEA 


LAYING THE CORNERSTONE OF THE NEW SCHOOL 
OF THE CHURCH OF ST. EDWARD THE CONFESSOR, 
PHILADELPHIA 


ADDRESS BY THE HON. WALTER GEORGE SMITH 


The erection of a new parish school building, auspiciously begun 
in St. Edward’s Parish by the laying of the cornerstone to-day, 
is significant not alone of the devotion to religious truth of the 
good people who have taxed themselves to build it, but of Catholic 
thought on the subject of education throughout the world. In 
our republic it was recognized at all times that a duty rested on 
the community to afford the opportunity for instruction in the 
elementary branches of human knowledge. In consequence there 
has grown up in all of the States a well developed, carefully graded 
system of schools, and not only is elementary instruction given, 
but opportunity is afforded for those who have capacity for higher 
education to receive it in high schools and even universities at the 
public expense. The system in some of the States had its be- 
ginning in colonial days; and after the States threw off their 
allegiance to Great Britain, it was perfected, until in our own time 
the expenditure for public education has reached enormous pro- 
portions. 

As civilization hewed its way by the axe of the pioneer westward 
through the wilderness, no sooner was the infant state founded 
than provision was made for education; and so excellent were the 
facilities even in the earliest times that a large, if not the largest, 
proportion of our public men, whose native ability had been trained 
in the elementary schools that sprang up with each settlement, 
found in them all that they needed to lay the foundation for their 
useful careers as leaders in all the avenues of human endeavor. 

With a public school system so excellent and so comprehensive 
the question has naturally been asked, why is it necessary for any 
one body of citizens to found and support a system of education 
separate and distinct from that afforded by the State? Cannot 
the child of any family find in the State’s schools all the oppor- 
tunities for instruction that are needed to give him or her the 
necessary training for the work of life? Those who can afford 
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to pay for instruction in private schools have a liberty of choice, 
but why should the man of little or no fortune turn from the gift 
freely offered him by his State and tax himself doubly by the 
support of parochial schools? The answer is simple and conclusive. 
It is because education offered in the public schools is entirely 
devoid of religion in theory, and such as is taught in practice, 
because in certain branches religion cannot be entirely separated 
from secular instruction, is either hostile to the true faith or 
inadequate for its proper exposition. 

In the beginning religious teaching was considered a necessary 
concomitant of secular teaching. It would have been deemed a 
strange proposition in the earlier days of the republic that any 
system of education could have been devised that would have 
made good citizens of those whose faith in God and a recognition 
of His over-ruling Providence was not made a branch of instruc- 
tion, and the spirit of religion made to pervade all subjects of 
the required course. And probably, notwithstanding the growth 
of infidelity in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries under the 
impulse given by the French philosophers, religion would still be 
taught in the American public schools, were it not for the well 
meant but fatal remedy proposed by those who wished to recognize 
the freedom of religion to all citizens, and at the same time keep 
all elementary education under the control of the State. 

The brave, patriotic and self-sacrificing men to whom we owe 
the fabric of our political government were almost without ex- 
ception Christians, though they had inherited from their ancestors 
through centuries of prejudice false views upon some of the essential 
dogmas of the Christian faith. In their state papers they constantly 
give evidence of their faith in Christianity, and no important public 
work was ever undertaken without an appeal to God to guide, 
strengthen and prosper it. All honor to those good men who, 
while not of our faith, we may well believe because of their sin- 
cerity were of the spirit of the Church. They would have recoiled 
from the thought that any worldly success is worth the sacrifice 
of a living faith in Christianity as they understood it, and all that 
it implies. So it was that the first public schools were schools 
of religious as well as secular teaching; but with the growth of 
population the fundamental differences of belief became accentuated. 

While the Catholic parent may well believe that some acceptance 
of the body of Catholic truth is better than none, he could not see 
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his child breathe an atmosphere charged with hostility to Holy 
Church, and know that little by little insensibly that child might 
be weaned from her fold. Even before the Catholic people had 
grown in numbers and power so as to become a significant part 
of the community, those whose duty it was to watch over their 
spiritual well-being saw the danger and sought to provide against it. 

At the first Provincial Council held at Baltimore in 1829, when 
there was but one ecclesiastical province for the entire country, 
it was decreed that Catholic schools should be erected. When in 
1852 the first Plenary Council was held, bishops were exhorted 
to have a Catholic school in each parish. At the Second Plenary 
Council in 1868, it was decreed that schools should be erected 
in every parish, and finally in the Third Plenary Council in 1884, 
it was decreed that parish schools should be established in all 
parishes, unless the conditions were such as to render a school 
impossible; that new schools should be opened within two years; 
that a pastor should be removed if a school were not established, 
if the school were possible; that parents should send their children 
to the parish school unless the Bishop should decree in particular 
cases such attendance was not necessary. Thus you will see that 
the wise, strong men, who under the Providence of God have been 
designated by the Holy See to be shepherds of the Church, have 
been mindful of the importance of Catholic education, and by 
degrees gradually increasing in emphasis until the last expresses 
a command, have laid the duty upon every parish to provide a 
school commensurate with its population for the training in secular 
and religious knowledge of all Catholic children. 

The mere fact that such action was taken by the hierarchy is 
to the Catholic who knows and reverences the Apostolic office of 
consecrated bishops a sufficient evidence of its necessity, but it is 
well on such an occasion as this to dwell on the circumstances that 
made their action imperative. As we have seen, the public schools 
were not at first unchristian, but in the endeavor to meet the objec- 
tions of those who felt that injustice was done by teaching antago- 
nistic both to Catholic, to Jew, and to infidel, and under the gravely 
mistaken notion that education in secular knowledge in and of 
itself would so strengthen the moral tone that no dogmatic teaching 
was necessary in public schools, little by little almost every vestige 
of religious instruction was eliminated, and we behold the por- 
tentous spectacle of a vast majority of the children trained to 
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use their intellects with no adequate instruction upon the first duty 
of all men, “to serve God and keep His Commandments.” This 
system has been sufficiently long in practical operation for us to 
see its consequences. The moral standard of many communities 
has been lowered. The mad struggle for material wealth has taken 
possession of some of the most important elements of society. 
Heresies, religious and political, that threaten the very founda- 
tions of society, are advocated with an earnestness that commands 
attention. The vast complicated framework of modern civiliza- 
tion is subject to attacks that seek to destroy it without any 
adequate appreciation of the direful consequences that are sure 
to follow. Nothing is sacred from the pride and self-sufficiency 
of half educated men and women who think and teach that the 
precedents set by twenty centuries of a civilization which, not- 
withstanding defects inseparable from any of the works of men, 
is immeasurably superior in its ideals and in its practical results 
to any the world has ever seen, are to be set aside, and a new 
ideal based upon human wisdom shall supersede the supernatural 
which comes from God. ; 

The heart of the American people still beats true to the eternal 
principles of morality. If we needed evidence of this comforting 
fact, the events of the past few years, showing an awakened con- 
science in so many ways, would be sufficient; but where shall 
we find a remedy for acknowledged evil if we lose sight of the 
pole star of all human endeavor,—obedience to the commands of 
our Creator. “The cardinal evil of our day and of our country 
especially,” says a learned and careful observer, “is the banishment 
of dogmatic religion. This is due to four powerfully operating 
causes: The internal dissolution of Protestantism, the extreme 
secularism of our press, our Godless schools, and our worldliness, 
or that intense pursuit of material life which takes no interest 
whatever in revealed religion. The result is that the bias of Amer- 
ican life is to triturate and dissolve the elements of all creeds into 
a vague system of ethics which will interfere as little as possible 
with the machinery of its artificial life. Our Catholic people have 
no more subtle and domestic evil to contend with than the perverse 
notion of virtue which prevails in the non-Catholic world. It 
pervades our life, our literature and our institutions. It is part 
of every study which is concerned with human arts, energies, 
aspirations and emotions, and is in every way subversive of our 
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Catholic Standard and practice of virtue. That standard is saint- 
liness of life. Modern society has no positive moral or ascetic 
theory of its own. If it has, it regards courage, loftiness of spirit, 
zeal for political liberty, the honor of the flag, love of science, 
as infinitely higher virtues than humility, purity, charity, morti- 
fication, and the fear or love of God.” (Rev. James J. Conway, 
S.J., before the Catholic Educational Association. Proceedings, 
Vol. III, pp. 72, 73.) 

The common experience of all right-thinking men will bear 
out the truth of this statement. The fact is whatever there be 
of good, and, thanks be to God, there is much in our American 
civilization, attains its ends by reason of the impetus received in 
the days when Christianity was the living principle of all our 
actions. But if the motive force ceases, what can be expected 
but a relapse into a Pagan or worse than Pagan, a completely 
material, world life, accentuated by the many triumphs over the 
forces of nature, which now minister in so many ways to luxurious 
tendencies. 

To attribute all of the present evils that threaten society to the 
non-religious education given in the State-supported schools would 
be unfair. The system that has brought about the de-Christian- 
izing of colleges and universities both for men and women, which 
has been intensified by the Carnegie temptation, nobly resisted by 
at least one non-Catholic institution, Brown University, has had 
an undeniable effect upon men of higher education. While the wave 
of rebellion against authority in all spheres of thought following 
the French Revolution has gained power under the stimulus of the 
scientific leadership, which, after brilliant triumphs in the fields of 
exact science, seeks to apply its canons to the study of the super- 
natural. 

Against all these errors, fraught with consequences so dangerous 
to the welfare of mankind, the only real effective and permanent 
barrier is the Catholic Church. She is aided, indeed, by every 
right impulse of natural virtue, directed by well regulated thought, 
and by all those who preserve among our separated brethren an 
entire belief in supernatural truth. But four centuries of per- 
version of history and constant misrepresentation have made many 
a well intentioned man her bitter enemy, because he accepts as 
a true portraiture of the Church the abominable caricatures that 
pass current among the culpably ignorant. 
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There have been other ages and worse ones when the Church 
was exposed to persecution and her Divine mission was hindered 
with a malignancy no less determined than confronts it in our 
day. She lived through all these as she will live till time has 
passed into eternity. But how! Because through human instru- 
mentalities personally often weak, sometimes even sinful and, in 
matters of State, erring, in all that relates to the faith and its 
preservation, her rulers have been sustained by the presence of 
the Holy Spirit. Even from a human point of view, however, 
admitting the mistakes that the verdict of impartial history may 
sometimes record, where is there an institution so wisely, 
patiently and bravely sustained that has stood for two thousand 
years, the acknowledged refuge for the unfortunate, the stern and 
relentless enemy of vice in all its forms! 

In studying the causes of the strength of Catholicity from a merely 
human point of view, it is apparent that her care for the education 
of the young has been one of her most efficient aids. Her enemies 
know it. They seek by every means ranging from artful misrep- 
resentation of her methods to downright robbery of her property 
and denial of common rights to her children, to wrest to themselves 
the control of the schools. With the virgin mind of the child in 
which to plant their seeds of infidelity, they know well the crop 
they will reap, or rather they know well that the harvest that 
should be reaped will never grow there. Did they but realize 
the deadly weeds that would take its place, even these insensate 
men would stand aghast. 

Therefore it is that the parish school has been established in 
this parish and in many another in our beloved republic. It is 
essential, for among the masses of toiling workers there is neither 
the ability nor the opportunity to give in the family life the constant 
and reiterated instruction necessary for the formation of Chris- 
tian character. The influence of the home is and should be the 
most far-reaching, but it is in the school that the growing child 
must in most cases receive the lessons of faith, or receive them 
not at all. 

It would be superfluous to urge those considerations upon an 
audience such as this. The Catholic people of Philadelphia have 
shown their faith in the wisdom and their obedience to the authority 
of the hierarchy in a way that no words need exaggerate. There 
are now enrolled in the diocese not less than 65,000 children, and 
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as new parishes are created the devoted Sisters open new schools, 
where all the elements of a good education are given with at least 
equal success as in the State-supported schools, with the added 
efficacy of a religious teaching that makes of each generation staunch 
Christians and necessarily, therefore, good citizens. What is the 
consequence ? 

A fortnight ago at the laying of another cornerstone, when the 
occasion was marked by the presence for the first time at such 
a ceremony in our city of two Cardinals of the Church, the streets 
were blocked for squares with a reverent multitude of men and 
women, rejoicing, not because a monarchy had been overturned 
midst blood and turmoil, not because nuns and monks, whose only 
sin was devoting their lives to the good of their fellow men and 
the glory of God, were deprived of their property and their citizen- 
ship because of their vocation, but because a new temple to the 
ever living God was about to be erected by the free-will offerings 
of the masses who find in religion the only sure solace for the ills 
of this life and the only sure hope for the next. 

Our separated brethren recognize the strength of our schools 
while they mourn the loss of religion in their own. This is shown 
in many expressions of admiration that appear from time to time 
in their publications, and in the addresses of their leading men, 
wherever the faith in God has not been quenched by the deadening 
atmosphere of their surroundings. Let me take from an editorial 
in the October number of “Men and Women,” commenting upon 
the recent session of the Catholic Educational Association at De- 
troit. The editor of this excellent Catholic publication quotes from 
the New England Journal of Education, where, speaking of the 
Catholic Church as the one Church which makes religion an essen- 
tial education, goes on to say that it “is the Catholic Church in which 
mothers teach their faith to the infants at the breast in their lullaby 
songs and whose sisterhoods and brotherhoods and priests imprint 
their religion on souls as indelibly as the diamond marks the hardest 
glass,” and then asks: “Are they wrong? Are they stupid? Are 
they ignorant, that they found schools, academies, colleges in which 
religion is taught?” and it makes answer: “Not if a man be worth 
more than a dog, or the human soul—with eternity for duration— 
is of more value than the span of animal existence for a day. If 
they are right, then we are wrong. We are no prophets, but it 
does seem to us that Catholics retaining their religious teaching, 
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and we our heathen schools, will gaze upon Cathedral crosses all 
over New England, when our meeting houses are turned into barns. 
Let them go on teaching religion to the children and let us go on 
educating our children in schools without recognition of God, and 
they will plant corn and train grape vines on the unknown graves 
of the Plymouth Pilgrims and the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay, 
and none will dispute their right of possession. We say this without 
expressing our own hopes or fears, but as inevitable from the 
fact that ‘whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.’” 

Let us rejoice then, my brethren of the laity, and you, most rev- 
erend, right reverend and reverend clergy, that under Providence 
your excellent rector has found the means through the generosity 
of the faithful to erect a new school in this flourishing parish, from 
whose portals their children and their children’s children will go 
forth to lives of usefulness and honor. 


OPENING OF THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
ST. VINCENT DE PAUL SOCIETY 


SERMON PREACHED AT THE CATHEDRAL IN BOSTON 
PENTECOST SUNDAY, JUNE 4TH, IQII 


BY THE REV. MICHAEL J. SCANLAN 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart and with thy 
whole soul and with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the first 
commandment, and the second is like to this: Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. On these two commandments dependeth the whole law and the 
prophets.”—Matthew xxii, 37-40. 


Beloved brethren:—To-day on this beautiful feast of Pente- 
cost, Holy Mother Church invites us to honor the Third Person of 
the Most Blessed Trinity, the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Love, the 
love of the Father for the Son and of the Son for the Father. 
According to our human way of speaking, the Most Blessed 
Trinity was made complete by charity and this Spirit of Charity, 
of Divine love came down upon earth, again to complete, as it 
were, the mission of the Divine Son. Charity confirmed in the 
Church what power and knowledge had established and left among 
‘men a perfect work. So we see, God’s work is perfected, as 
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it were. by love, by charity. It seems reasonable, then, to say 
that those among men, who would complete their life work by 
deeds of charity are perfecting their lives according to the spirit 
and example of God Himself. Holy Writ holds out no encourage- 
ment to the children of men to aspire to the power of God and 
much less that they pretend to the wisdom of God, but it con- 
stantly reminds them that they should strive to be like unto 
God in love, in charity. Creation is the work of Divine love 
and to the same attribute the world owes its continued existence. 
The Redemption is the fruit of the charity of Heaven—“For God 
so loved the world as to give His only begotten Son: that who- 
soever believeth in Him may not perish, but may have life ever- 
lasting.” 

It is only uttering the plainest truth, then, to say that the 
work among men that is dearest to God is the work inspired by 
charity. For—‘God is charity and he that abideth in charity 
abideth in God and God in him.” But true charity includes not 
only love of God, but love of all God’s creatures as well. It places 
every human being in relationship to ourselves as a brother. It 
is more generous than justice, for that regards each one alone, 
apart from all others. It is far above mere philanthrophy, which 
loves man for man’s sake, because it loves man for God’s sake. 
It unites men in the truest fellowship, including all, excepting 
none. It is not national; it is universal, and has its value in this 
that it inspires men to love and help one another because all are 
children of God, redeemed by the precious Blood of Christ. It has 
had its perfect fulfillment in the Christian law, because from the 
Heart of Christ it was, that the most perfect charity sprung 
forth. But for man, sin-burdened as he is, it is proverbially 
easier to preach charity than to practice it. Other virtues un- 
fortunately suffer for the same reason and yet, withal, God praises 
the good that men do, despite their frailties. It is not always the 
great deed that merits most, it is the good will or the motive 
that prompts it, that gives an act its value. It is the placing of 
things in their proper relation to God that ennobles life and makes 
it worth living. The relations of man to man are not due to chance 
nor are they dependent upon mere circumstance. They are de- 
termined by the law of life, which is but an emanation of the 
eternal law of God. The brotherhood of man is an empty phrase, 
indeed, unless we appreciate the Fatherhood of God. In truth, 
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it is not difficult to understand the relations of man to man if we 
but first understand the relationship between man and God, his 
maker. 

Now charity properly directed covers a multitude of needs, 
the necessities of the physical life, the necessities of the spiritual 
life, the things of time and the things of eternity. You cannot 
disassociate these things, when there is question of the scope of 
charity, for it must consider the whole man, his temporal mis- 
sion and his eternal destiny. According to the Catholic point of 
view, the spiritual nature of man claims first consideration in 
our dealings with him. He is, first of all, a creature made to the 
image and likeness of God, with an immortal soul, so, living the 
life of time that he may finally live the life of eternity with God. 
His relation to his fellow man is that of brother and according 
to the law of Christian charity, enmity yields to brotherhood. His 
career here upon earth is but a sojourn; his possessions he holds 
not absolutely but as a steward, a distributor for the supreme 
owner, God. Nor is it the amount that man possesses here that 
gives him importance or greatness before God. It is rather the 
use he makes of that which he hath. The Wise Man tells us 
that sometimes it happens that—‘‘One is, as it were, rich, when 
he hath nothing and another is, as it were, poor, when he hath 
great riches.” 

Certainly the problems of life are manifold. We believe it is 
the earnest desire of most men to meet them squarely and honestly 
and to help in their settlement, and by settlement we do not mean 
the final and absolute elimination of difficulties or of differences, 
nor do we mean the permanent reign of an harmonious earthly 
existence among all. That is a dream of what Heaven alone 
offers and is has no reality in life to-day nor can it ever have. 
Before God alone, all men are equal in their claims upon his jus- 
tice, but according to all other standards, they are unequal. Un- 
equal in the circumstance of birth, unequal in their physical and 
mental inheritance, unequal in the conditions of life. 

To venture upon the solution or adjustment of the social prob- 
lems without an acknowledgment of these very fundamental 
truths is the veriest folly. Unless men are taught to admit, to 
maintain and to defend the high and noble spiritual value of a 
human being, then charity has no meaning for them, nor has 
justice either. It’s simply then a matter of might, the survival 
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of the strongest, and kindness, if there be any, will be meas- 
ured by economic standards only. Man is a social being work- 
ing out God’s plans in His behalf among men. By the very nature 
of things he is dependent upon his neighbor. The strength of 
one supplies for the weakness of the other; the knowledge of one 
helps dissipate the ignorance of the other; the abundance of 
one is intended to relieve the necessities of the other and so 
through the whole scale of human relations by the designs of 
God, man is related to man, as brother is to brother. This, be- 
loved brethren, is the Christian, the Catholic idea of human life 
and of the relationship of man to his fellow-man. Could there 
be anything more beautiful, anything more inspiring than this 
mutual dependence among men, the gift of one being but the 
compliment of another’s gift; no two equally possessed of the 
same powers; no two equally burdened by the same weaknesses; 
yet each, whether strong or weak, rich or poor, full of knowl- 
edge or knowing little, feeling that he may look into the face 
of Christ with equal faith, with equal hope, with equal love and 
with confidence feel that God rewards one not according to the 
measure of the things he hath, but according to the use that is 
made of them. 

Men have tried to ignore this view of life and have adopted 
strange methods of adjusting human differences and of settling 
the social problems, but they have not settled the problems nor 
have they even approached an adjustment of the differences. They 
have swung to and fro between the two dread extremes of ab- 
solutism and communism, between the deification of man and 
human slavery, between aristocracy and anarchy, between plu- 
tocracy and socialism. Human laws looking to the alleviation of 
human suffering and the betterment of mankind have been en- 
acted throughout the ages, but where they have ignored the high 
spiritual value of man they have been powerless to effect good. 
There are certain conditions among men for which no human 
law can prescribe. They spring from the soul of man and from 
a consciousness of the soul’s noble and immortal destiny and 
herein lies the mission of Christian charity. Who does not know 
that there is some influence other than the mere written law that 
binds husband and wife, and father and mother to their children, 
and children to their parents, in a union that the human heart 
so strongly cherishes and which defies the power of language 
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to describe. What is this influence but charity that unites many 
in holy kinship where mutual concession and mutual encourage- 
ment and mutual self-sacrifice crown the family life? So we 
say, in the spirit of the Church: “Let the charity of your im- 
mediate homes pervade the whole life of the great human family. 
Honor every human being as a child of God, as one who has an 
immortal soul. Stand forth with all your might against any and 
all tendencies to reduce your fellow-man, whether poor or feeble, 
whether illiterate or ignorant, to the level of a mere economic 
unit, or a mere civic entity. For convenience or from the want 
of a better solution, man’s capacity to labor may be sometimes 
measured in terms of dollars, but not all the wealth of the earth 
is the equivalent of one human thought put into action. These are 
truths which we cannot too strongly insist upon. Admitting them 
the work of charity is clear. We help one as our brother, and 
because we recognize in him the image of God, we are interested 
in his spiritual and moral welfare as well as in his physical and 
material wellbeing. 

If he be poor, we help him, if he be sick, we visit him, if he be 
in sorrow, we comfort him, if in sin, we counsel him, if ignorant 
we instruct him, if he die we bury him; for through all the vicis- 
situdes of life, he is all the while a child of our common Father 
and a brother of ours in the Sonship of Jesus Christ. 

Oh! it is only when we have a proper conception of the dignity 
of manhood that we can really expect to exercise true charity, 
and when we have the true idea, what a vast field opens up be- 
fore us. The social, the economic, the educational, the religious 
necessities of our fellow-man become a matter of special con- 
cern to us. We throw condescension to the winds, we have not. 
the heart to patronize, our work is too sacred to flaunt before the 
world and man is helped by man, as brother is by brother. This 
is the work of Christian Charity, to bring, in the name of God, 
peace to every heart that has it not; to give to every one his due, 
to deprive no one of what is rightly his, to soften the asperities 
of life, so that men who may have much may not excite envy; 
that those who have little may not cherish discontent, that the 
worthy poor may not feel that the accident of poverty has made 
them any the less human, any the less worthy of respect, any 
the less entitled to the protection of the law and the good will 
of their fellow-man. 
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This, as I understand it, is the glorious mission of the dis- 
ciples of Ozanam. Under the patronage of the apostle of the 
poor, St. Vincent de Paul, your society has spread throughout 
the world and is now co-extensive with the Church itself, num- 
bering over 200,000 members devoting themselves heroically and 
without stint to this truly Godly work. 


You represent before the world the Catholic view of Charity 
among men and the practice of the same, manifesting in your 
daily lives a holy interest in the corporal and spiritual welfare 
of your less fortunate brethren. 

Certainly this is an inspiring work, worthy of man’s best ef- 
forts and not unworthy of the best of men. For—‘He that 
despiseth his neighbor, sinneth.” It ill becomes one who may 
chance to be possessed of much of the world’s goods to look 
askance at him who hath little, for the possession of much or 
little is but an accident of life, and the Sun that rises upon our 
bounty may, at the close of the self-same day, set upon our 
poverty. It is not what our fellow-man hath or hath not that 
gives him a claim to our kindly interest, but rather because 
of what he is, a brother with a right equal to our own to be called 
a child of God. Remember the words of Holy Writ—“Riches 
are good to him that hath no sin on his conscience . . . and the 
life of a laborer that is content with what he hath shall be sweet 
and in it thou shalt find a treasure.” 

But I believe the work of the disciples of St. Vincent de Paul, 
great and miraculous as it has been, since its inauguration over 
three-quarters of a century ago, has really only begun. For 
centuries before the illustrious Frederick Ozanam drew about him 
his small band of noble workers, our great Church, through count- 
less agencies, administered to the necessities of practically all 
Christian peoples. There was no need physical and temporal or 
spiritual and eternal that Holy Mother Church did not carefully 
and generously provide for. She sought simply to represent 
worthily her Divine Founder who said: “As long as you did it 
to one of these my least brethren you did it to me.” But time and 
conditions have changed and while the Church still clings to that 
precious privilege of helping in the name of Christ all who may 
need it, the governments of most of the civilized nations have 
entered, in a public way, by official enactments, into a field at one 
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time given over almost exclusively to religious societies, whose 
members, for spiritual motives only, dispensed charity. 

Whether, in the final working out of our tremendous social 
problems, this assumption by the state of responsibility for the 
care of the orphan, the indigent and the sick, shall fulfill the 
hopes of the ardent advocates of such a course, is a matter which 
we may very well leave for the future to decide. But of this 
much there is absolutely no question, whatever obligations in this 
regard the state as such may assume, every Catholic has still 
resting upon him the duty of Christian charity and a world-wide 
field in which to practice it. Charity can enter and honor, where 
the state, however well meaning, would often intrude and dis- 
grace. Distress, hunger, misfortune, ills of soul and body make 
men very dependent, indeed, at times, but oh, beneath it all there 
is usually that delicate and finer sense, the attribute of a being 
made to the image and likeness of God, that we would not have 
the heart to offend by the offer of public aid. Then, too, there 
is the family, blessed institution, the source and the center of 
nature’s noblest traits and of the heart’s fondest treasures. Ad- 
versity may hamper its course and sadden the lives of its mem- 
bers, but believe me, they are few, under such circumstances, who 
would prefer the impersonal aid of the state to the sympathetic 
interest of a charitable friend. 

And so we might dwell at even greater length upon the work 
that is before you, but enough has been said. Your cause is 
sublime; your purposes Godly; your methods Christlike; the field 
for your labors the whole world; your reward, God’s love and 
your soul’s salvation. What more could the heart of man de- 
sire to arouse his interest and to enlist his services. The harvest 
is great, the laborers are yet too few. Catholic men and women! 
You are needed more now than ever before in the ranks of 
charity, not any more to save the bodies of men than to save 
their souls. Others, without faith, acting according to their lights, 
are doing untold good for the temporal needs of their neigh- 
bors. Shall the children of the faith be less vigilant? Now is the 
acceptable time. 

“Bear ye one another’s burdens and so shall you fulfill the law 
of Christ.” 
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BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XXIII. True FRIENDSHIP 


My dear Boys:—Do you remember how glad other children were 
to come and play with you when you had some new toys? For a 
while, at least, they would be able to enjoy your playthings as 
though they belonged to themselves. The time when other boys saw 
your new top, or wagon, or bat and ball, and asked that they might 
play with them was the dawn of friendship. Friendship does not 
cease when we put aside the toys of childhood. As years pass on, 
the necessity of friendship appeals to us all the more forcibly. It 
is our ambition to become equipped with all the good qualities 
that go to make a good, a perfect man. And, since we discover 
that we lack a number of good qualities in our make-up, it is the 
most natural thing for us to look around and find them in some- 
one else. If we are fortunate enough to discover such a person 
we feel ourselves drawn to him in friendship, since through the 
means of that sympathetic bond we share—at least indirectly—the 
qualities we lack and would like to call our own. 

Glittering toys brought you together when you were children; 
and, as children, you liked other children for the pleasure they 
offered you by letting you share their joys. Now you have noticed 
that life is not all play, that it means real hard work. And, while 
you feel the need of friendship all the more, you also learn to 
understand that it rests upon other foundations than mere enjoy- 
ment. 

You begin to know yourself and, if you are candid, you will 
admit that there are good qualities missing in you that you see 
in others. At times, you will be in need of advice; at other times, 
of help; times will come when a kind word of encouragement will 
mean a great deal to you. You understand that you are far from 
having all the sources of strength you should have to be independent. 
You look around and study other boys to discover the good qualities 
that you need to perfect yourself. You find one boy who is a 
good, willing soul. Him you make your friend, that, if you should 
ever be in need of help, he may stand by you. You find another 
who is prudent and reliable and you make him your friend so that, 
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when you are in any difficulty, he may advise you as to what you 
should do. You find another who is at all times cheerful and 
happy. No troubles seem able to cloud his smile, his cheerful 
disposition overcomes all obstacles. There are times, when you 
are discouraged and downhearted; times, when a kind word will 
mean a great deal to you. You make this happy boy your friend. 
When you are feeling blue and discouraged you desire to see him 
smile at you and make you forget your trouble. 

You see how prudent a boy is who knows himself and, knowing 
his shortcomings, selects friends whose good qualities make up 
for those he lacks. A locomotive is a great machine; but of what 
use is it if it lacks steam and coal, and a fireman and an engineer? 
It is of no use at all. The very stars would be dark, unknown 
bodies if it were not for the sun flooding them with light. 

In like manner, a man without friends is often helpless, useless 
and, at times,—dangerous. For that reason take care to steer 
clear of the boy who is without friends,—unless his lack of friends 
is due to a cause for which he is not to blame. Such a boy may 
be a stranger to most or all of you, because his parents have come 
here from some other city. This boy shows a good will by the 
fact that he joins the sodality. He may be slow to seek new friends 
because he cannot forget the old ones. Give such a boy a fair 
deal. But you will find boys who are friendless though they may 
have grown up in the very block in which they live. Usually, the 
friendless boy will be the lad no one can get along with. He will 
be so conceited about himself, that he feels no need of friendship. 
He will take the advice of no man, and consequently makes blunders 
right and left. He thinks he knows it all, and only succeeds in 
making a fool of himself. He confides in no one, and suspects 
everybody. 

The friendless boy is not the only one against whom you must 
be on your guard. There is another about whom you do well to 
be careful. And that is the boy who is the friend of everybody. 

You may hear people praising a man saying of him that he did 
not have an enemy in the whole wide world. That compliment 1s 
often a very doubtful one. We cannot serve two masters. If you 
have enough backbone to call a foul-mouthed boy to task for 
his vulgar talk he will not call you a friend of his. If another 
boy, whom you know well, is getting the habit of missing holy 
Mass on Sunday and you talk to him kindly, asking him to come 
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to church with you, he may tell you to mind your own business. 
He will hardly think of calling you his friend. Still, you may be 
able to convert both of them and make them feel ever grateful 
to you for your acts of kindness. For this reason you should be 
manly enough to speak up whenever prudence tells you that your 
words are in place. Where they will be of benefit in one case, 
they may not be heeded in ten other cases, and these boys and their 
followers will consider you as anything but a friend. You see, 
then, that the saying of being the friend of everybody must be 
taken with caution. It is often a pretty sure sign that the poor lad 
who is called the friend of everybody is a weak character. We 
cannot remain neutral when it is a question of right or wrong. 
A weak character may be the friend of everybody, but he has 
the making of a poor friend, indeed. 

Besides bewaring of the boy who wants no friends and of the 
boy who is the friend of everybody, you must avoid counterfeit 
friendship as you avoid counterfeit money. With a little care 
you can tell both. You can recognize the counterfeit from true 
friendship by its improper motive. 

Just watch the boys! Did you notice that a small boy is allowed 
to play with much bigger boys if he has a bat and ball? They 
make a fuss over him for the sake of that bat and ball. But, as 
soon as they can get along without the bat and ball of the little 
fellow, he is left out of any further games. They will find fault 
with him, they will tell him to go and play marbles. As long as 
they needed his bat and ball they were his friends. Here you see 
counterfeit friendship. 

Years roll on and these boys, who are friends only if they can 
profit by the friendship, have grown to the age of manhood and 
seek other victims. The victim will be a jolly, good fellow—till 
his money is gone. Then the friendship comes to a sudden end. 

It stands to reason, then, that in the choice of friends you should 
exercise care and judgment. 

Never listen to or confide in a flatterer. His only object is to 
deceive you and to further his own plans and benefits. 

Never make a shiftless and lazy boy your friend. If his own 
parents cannot reform him, it will be a hopeless and thankless 
task for you. Far from reforming him, he may exert a harmful 
influence over you. 

Never make the disobedient boy your friend. If he disregard 
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his duty to his parents, how can you expect him to respect your 
rights! If he has no love for his own people, how can he have 
regard for you? 

True friendship, you must bear in mind, is nothing one-sided. 
It has its mutual obligations. It is not enough to pick out some 
one in whom you see a good quality, one that is lacking in your 
own character, but you must be able to show him that you are not 
without your good points which you are willing to share with him 
for his benefit. 

True friendship must be more willing to give than to take. 

True friendship will create a rivalry of generosity. In this 
spirit of generosity we begin to learn that giving is a greater pleasure 
than taking. And so, while our lives are made happy by giving 
and receiving, we make less of the troubles and sorrows of this 
world. 

Regarding friends, two chief points should guide your choice. 

In the first place, select your friends—other things being equal— 
from among those of our own faith. Though we should never 
lack in charity and kindness towards all men regardless of faith, 
of classes or color, or even of merit, the bond with which our holy 
Faith links us together should never be lost sight of. The Com- 
munion of Saints binds us together for time and eternity. It is 
plain, then, that, in the choice of friends, we should look to those 
of our own household first. Faith best teaches us our own short- 
comings. At the same time it directs our attention to others in 
whom a truly Christian life is manifest. This alone gives us count- 
less good lessons and inspirations. Faith makes us brothers of 
Christ, children of the heavenly Father. What, then, should be 
more natural than that all should be of one mind and heart! Hence 
true friendship, like charity, rests best upon the foundation of our 
holy Faith. Friendship is a flower that may grow anywhere. But 
it will bloom to best advantage, and bring forth richest fruits, if 
planted in the soil of our holy Faith. 

It may not be out of place to say even at this time, that, by 
seeking your friends from among our own fold, you avoid the 
danger of forming friendships that lead to a mixed marriage, and to 
the misfortunes that go with most of them. 

The other suggestion regarding the choice of friends is this: 

Next to your parents, your own parish priest should be your 
dearest friend. The number of boys that know absolutely nothing 
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of their priest except his name, and never speak to him except in 
the confessional, never see him except at the altar, is surpris- 
ingly great. It is a sad revelation of the lack of confidence 
and of trust that many boys have for the priest. The priest, 
however, is only too anxious to win the confidence of the boys; 
too glad to be of any help. That the priest can be of great help 
in many different ways goes without saying. His very position 
gives him prestige and influence the power of which is seldom fully 
appreciated. 

The claim of Columbus that the world is a globe was looked upon 
by most people of his time as too silly to be worthy of serious 
thought. He went from country to country seeking support. After 
countless humiliations he came to Spain. Here he won the friend- 
ship of a priest, an humble son of St. Francis. This same priest 
vouched for him at the royal court, the palace was opened to him 
and he was enabled to lay his plans and proofs before king and 
queen. They were favorably impressed with him, and he was 
given boats, provisions and men to set out upon the journey that 
ended with the discovery of a new world. Now if Columbus had 
despised the friendship of the priest as most people unfortunately 
do, the probabilities are, he would not have been given the means 
to carry out his plans and discoveries. 

With the parish priest as his friend, a boy is bound to win 
success in his affairs, temporal and spiritual. 





PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


Krom the Acts of Pius X 

Many special indulgences, partial and plenary, applicable 
to the souls in Purgatory, are granted under the usual 
conditions to the members of the Association known as the 
Society for the Communion of Children. This Association 
has its headquarters at Rome. 

Many indulgences are granted to the congregations of 
girls and women under the patronage of St. Elizabeth. 

Letter of commendation to Rev. Philip Fletcher, the 
Moderator of the Sodality of Our Lady of Ransom. 

Decree on excardination and incardination. (1) No 
excardination is of value until incardination is accom- 
plished; (2) the incardination is to be in writing and 
absolute and perpetual; (3) a legal document proving 
perpetual excardination must be submitted and the usual 
testimonial letters must accompany it; (4) no cleric is to 
be incardinated except for the necessity or advantage of 
the diocese ; (5) in cases of clerics of a different nationality 
Bishops must be rigorously careful in respect to their 
testimonials. 


From the Congregation of the Sacraments 

The Congregation declares that whenever the Holy See 
grants a dispensation super matrimonio rato et non con- 
summato, or the permission to enter into a new marriage 
ob presumptam mortem conjugis, it likewise grants, 
wherever required, a dispensation circa impedimentum ex 
adulterio cum attentatione matrimonii proveniens. Like- 
wise all marriages heretofore invalid by reason of this 
impediment are by the Holy See revalidated and sanated. 
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From the Congregation of Rites 
Cardinal Martinelli asserts it will take nearly thirty years 
to complete the work of the reformation of the breviary. 
Special forms are published for the blessing of new ships 
and fire apparatus. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


SERVILE WORK ON SUNDAY 


James is a cigar maker and has a little business of his own. He 
is accustomed, on Sundays, after going to Mass, to spend five or 
six hours in his shop, making cigars. He does not give any 
scandal because no one knows it. He does it, he says, in order 
to escape from idleness, and besides, it seems to him much better 
to be engaged in some decent work at home, than to spend the 
time loafing around, or in saloons. Are his reasons sufficient to 
justify him? 

Answer. The following are the chief kinds of work that are 
permitted on Sundays: 

1. Works demanded by our own personal need or the need 
of our neighbor ; 

2. Works in the direct service of religion; 

3. Works of charity, care and nursing of the sick, burying the 
dead ; 

4. Works permitted by custom, as cooking, sweeping the house, 
ott.; 

5. Works permitted by dispensation obtained from legitimate 
authority. 


Now it is very evident that the work done by this cigar maker 
does not come under any of the heads of this category. There- 
fore it is work that may not lawfully be done on Sunday, except 
for other reasons than those advanced by James. 

James says that he works on Sundays in order to shun idleness. 
But this is not a sufficient excuse, because there are other and 
lawful ways of shunning idleness on Sundays, such as praying, 
meditating, attending vespers and benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament, reading good literature, etc. There are authorities that 
permit servile work on Sundays simply as a means of shunning 
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idleness, if there were good reason to fear that idleness, in this 
instance, would lead one into sin. But St. Alfonsus thinks that 
even in such a case, servile work would be permitted only if it 
were the only means of conquering the temptation to sin. Cer- 
tainly this cannot be said of this cigar maker. In fact, it would 
be very rare that it could be said of anybody. 

The other excuse that James gives for working on Sunday 
is equally untenable. He says it is better to be decently employed 
at home on Sundays, than to be idling about or drinking and 
gambling in the saloons. It certainly is better, or at least less 
sinful. But it is not necessary to do either. It is lawful to choose 
the lesser evil, when that is the only way of escaping the greater 
evil. But this is not true of James. He does not have to make 
cigars on Sunday in order to keep out of the saloons. If this 
were the only means for James to keep out of the saloons, he 
would be allowed to use it. And in a particular case, it might be. 
But it is not true of James. He has other and lawful means at 
hand to escape idleness and the saloons. 

Speaking in the abstract, therefore, we would say that this 
cigar maker, by engaging in servile labor on Sundays, without a 
valid reason and for a considerable time, that is for longer than 
two hours, commits a mortal sin, because he violates the com- 
mandment to sanctify the Lord’s day, in a serious manner and 
without a justifying reason or excuse. And even though he works 
only an hour now and again during the day, if all the time he 
works, when added together, amounts to considerably more than 
two hours, then he commits a grievous sin, because the work thus 
done on Sundays, even though interruptedly, coalesces, as the 
theologians say. 

We say, theoretically speaking, James commits a grievous sin. 
Practically, we think that for the want of sufficient knowledge, 
James did not commit a grievous sin. He acted in good faith, 
believing honestly that he had ample justification for working 
as he did on Sundays. But once he is instructed regarding his 
case, if he nevertheless continues to engage in this labor on Sun- 
days, we do not see how he can be excused from mortal sin. 
Still, even then, James’ own peculiar mental character must be 
taken into account, before a just decision can be reached. 

















